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Cover Story: With a small bank loan 
and hard work, N.B.’s Pat Rocca built a 
$50-million-a-year development and 
construction business. Not everyone 
shares his passion for shopping malls. 
But nobody argues with his success. By 
Jon Everett 
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Special Report: It seemed like a good 
idea when the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation began importing sheep to 
save an ailing industry. But things went 
wrong. The sheep are dying and perhaps 
the industry too 


Food: Louisiana Creole cookery blends 
French, Spanish, African and Choctaw 
Indian flavors to produce memorable 
And there’s no such thing as a 
rigid recipe 


Small Towns: Folks in Lunenburg, N.S., 
think their town is pretty nearly perfect. 
And it’s hard to convince them otherwise 
when nearly everybody who visits agrees 


Science: Environmentalists fear any oil 
spill caused by offshore drilling spells 
certain disaster. But science is turning 
up surprising facts about the ocean’s 
recovery powers 
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Be Fussy 
And Stingy 
Buy A Small Xerox 

Copier. 



A key consideration when buying office copiers 
these days, is price. 

It pays to shop around. 

And because small Xerox copier prices are now just 
about as small as you’ll find anywhere, it pays to add 
them to your shopping list. 

But price alone is not the only consideration. 

It also pays to be particularly fussy. 

First, you have to consider exacdy what your 
needs are. 

After all, too few features can be as cosdy as too many. 

Which is why Xerox offers you a greater selection of 
small copiers than anyone else. 

But, you also have to be fussy about other things. 

When our customers say “only a Xerox is as good as 
a Xerox”, they’re talking about inexpensive plain paper 
copies that are virtually indistinguishable from the 
original, even on their own letterheads. 

And they’re talking about a reliable product, backed 
by the comforting fact that the Xerox nationwide service 


organization is not only the largest in the country, its 
computer dispatch system also makes it the most efficient. 

So now our competitors who bought into your 
hearts on price alone have nothing left to offer. 

You can be both fussy and stingy. 

It’s simply a question of talking to the right people. 

Mr. Ross Campbell, Xerox Canada Inc., 

703 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1S2 
I’d like more information about Xerox small copiers. 

Name_ 

Tide_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 

City_Prov_ 

Postal Code_ T _Phone_ 


XEROX 

Only Xerox makes copiers in Canada. 


XEROX is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
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W e often get letters addressed to 
people who don’t exist on our 
staff, mythical people like Food 
Editor, Travel Editor or Features 
Editor. Obviously there are readers 
out there who think the growth of the 
magazine means we now have a staff 
the size of an American news weekly, 
with an editor for each department. 

Actually, we’ve added just three 
people to the original four who formed 
Insight's first editorial team and no¬ 
body’s found a way to restrict his or 
her responsibilities to just one thing. 
But if it comes to a question of who 
covers the most ground, there’d prob¬ 
ably be no disagreement among the six 
of us. 

If you’re an ardent reader of mast¬ 
heads, you may have noticed a small 
change in the one on the left of this 
page. Pat Lotz, who formerly was 
listed as copy editor has become 
associate editor, copy chief. That really 
doesn’t describe everything she does 
around here either, but it’s a little 
better. 

Pat has been with us since the 
beginning and her specialty is, and 
continues to be, copy. She’s the official 
guardian of our style, the one who re¬ 
checks spellings, punctuation, inconsis¬ 
tencies, lapses of grammar and syntax 
and stops them before they go to press. 
Very little gets past her and when, 
accidentally, something does, it’s 
enough to ruin her day.’ 



Lotz at work: Handy to have around 



She also checks facts, and all the 
writers who contribute to Insight have 
experienced the sound of her pleasant, 
British-accented voice on the tele¬ 
phone, asking politely inexorable ques¬ 
tions. Is the writer sure about the 
spelling of that name? What’s the 
definition of that unfamiliar term which 
isn’t explained in the story? What is the 
specific reference for that claim that 
something is the biggest, the smallest, 
the first in the Atlantic provinces? 

Sound like a full-time job? At some 
magazines it is, but Pat finds time for a 
few other things. She proofreads. She 
checks every page of editorial content 
in the magazine before it goes for a 
final check by an editor and then to 
press. She reads unsolicited manu¬ 
scripts and passes on her opinions to 
the editors. She writes the occasional 
picture caption or rewrites some that 
don’t fit. She created and keeps a 
comprehensive index of articles which 
have appeared in Insight. 

And—wouldn’t you know it—she 
cooks. Over the past several months 
Pat has cooked many of the dishes 
featured in our Food section and dis¬ 
played them for photography in her 
own Halifax home. She did the blue¬ 
berry desserts (August), the scallops 
and the chocolate torte (October), the 
apple dishes (November) and our 
December issue’s Christmas cookies. 
In this issue (page 40) you’ll see her 
byline for the first time on a Food 
piece she not only cooked but wrote 
and researched herself. 

To say she’s a handy person to have 
around isn’t quite saying it right, any 
more than her new title does. I don’t 
know what the trade union movement 
would make of a person like Pat, 
which isn’t to denigrate the power of 
organized labor. Which is simply to 
pay tribute to the labor of a powerfully 
organized woman. 
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Feedback 


Here's what happened to the 
Status of Women 

Suzanne Babin’s article Whatever 
Happened to the Status of Women? 
(Region, November) was somewhat 
too complimentary to the New Bruns¬ 
wick Advisory Council: We do not 
have power within the government but 
are an advisory body with as much 
effectiveness as we have credibility, 
public support and government con¬ 
tracts. Also, I must add that, although 


Acadian women have been more vocal 
in New Brunswick women’s activi¬ 
ties—probably as a result of their 
double minority status—anglophone 
women are also active and we count on 
both groups for support on specific 
issues. 

Madeleine LeBlanc, 
Chairperson, N.B. Advisory Council 
Moncton, N.B. 

As a former member of Nova 


Scotia’s Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women, I would like to comment 
on your article. First, the author inter¬ 
viewed only those few members who 
had resigned and did not contact those 
who remained and spent many hours 
working on behalf of the council. 
Secondly, the advisory council is not a 
lobby group per se, although I point 
out that we managed to convince the 
Nova Scotia legislature to pass what I 
consider to be one of the best matri¬ 
monial property acts in Canada. 
Thirdly, Susan Ashley’s reference to 
“housewife-types” on the council, her 
criticism of them for a lack of know¬ 
ledge and her suggestion that they 
have no place on the council ignores 
the existence of thousands of women 
in this province and smacks of an 
elitism not in keeping with the advance¬ 
ment of all women in our society. 

Diana Lee Dalton 
Halifax, N.S. 

The negativism expressed in 
Suzanne Babin’s article is both dis¬ 
couraging and disheartening to your 
women readers. In my view, it was 
damaging to the cause of women. 

Florence Wall, 

President, N.S. Advisory Council 
Halifax, N.S. 

Correcting an omission 

The name of the designer respon¬ 
sible for the Nova Scotia Museum’s 
exhibit on salt marshes {Salt Marshes: 
Smelly Nuisance or Vital Resource? 
Environment, December) deserves 
special mention. His name is Michael 
Murray. Many thanks. 

Rosemary Eaton 
Cole Harbour, N.S. 

Cortland comment 

I was dismayed to read the sentence, 
“Cortlands... are too mushy for eating 
raw,” in Jud Levinson’s The Complex 
Truth A bout the Simple Apple (Food, 
November). I feel certain Mr. Levin¬ 
son’s acquaintance with the Cortland 
must have been in another land at 
another time. For my money, Nova 
Scotia Cortlands are a delight—thin 
skinned, white-fleshed, firm and unsur¬ 
passed for cooking and/or eating raw. 

M.D. Taylor 
Halifax, N.S. 

Mermaids, eh? 

None of the alleged facts in Harold 
Horwood’s Trinity, Nfld. (Small 
Towns, October) respecting the per¬ 
manent settlement of the community 
in 1558, the purchase of fish and 
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“It’s a flashing while blur at 70MPH. 
The chill was in our spines and in the air. 
And Carrie and I were left with something 
we wouldn’t trade with anyone.” 

Waiting to start the bobsled run” 

“Back at the lodge, reliving the thrill. Sharing 
the feeling of our accomplishment. A toast 
to excitement, teamwork and friends. A toast 
with Canadian Club. Its smooth mellow 
taste has been a tradition for over 120 years. 

C.Cs just right. Canadian Club,‘The Best 
In The House® in 87 lands! 9 

A taste of the world The taste of home. 
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Feedback 


poultry there by Sir Richard Whit- 
bourne in 1579, or the establishment of 
a merchant house in 1616 has ever 
been supported by any documentary 
evidence. It is unforturfate that writers 
with the repute of Horwood should 
perpetuate such myths. Indeed, his 
credibility falls into a class with Whit- 
bourne, who once provided a vivid 
description of a mermaid which he 
claimed to have seen in St. John’s. 

Gordon Handcock 

Mount Pearl, Nfld. 


Put our 
carpet 
experience 
to work 
for you 


Seaman Cross Limited 



Maine, Canada? 

The Maine Publicity Bureau, a 
private not-for-profit tourism promo¬ 
tion agency and the State of Maine’s 
advertising agency, has been on the 
receiving end of your magazine for the 
past year. I can honestly say it is 
uniformly the best piece of publishing 
going on in this region today. My only 
complaint is that you don’t include 
Maine in your coverage area. How can 
we change that? Do we need to cast off 
from the U.S. and tie up with you 


Last year we installed enough carpet to 
cover the Angus L. Macdonald Bridge, the 
A. Murray MacKay Bridge, and 1V 2 miles of 
Barrington Street! 

That’s over 70,000 square yards of carpet. 
With experience like that there’s a good 
chance we can solve your carpeting 
problems. At Seaman-Cross we carry quality 
carpeting suitable for a wide range of 
business and residential needs. And with a 
staff of eight trained carpet installers we 
can assure you of a professional job. 

For 45 years we’ve made a business of 
providing our customers with top quality 
office furnishings selected to meet their 
specific needs. If you’re considering a 
change in your furnishings, or setting up new 
office space, drop in and see us. 

Furniture, Drapery, Carpet and 
Business Machines for 
Business Environments 

46 Wright Avenue 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone 469 8190 


guys? Would you have us if we could? 

Bruce A. Taylor 
The Maine Publicity Bureau 
Hallowed, Me., U.S.A. 

Misleading drivel 

Your October issue went from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Amy Zierler’s 
excellent article on Geoff Stirling 
(Captain Newfoundland , Cover) was 
readable and informative but Kingsley 
Brown’s effort (The Fishery Is Not a 
Welfare System, Opinion) is a mislead¬ 
ing and offensive bit of drivel. His 
narrow-minded, simplistic attitudes 
toward the Atlantic fishing industry 
are only worthy of ridicule and—one 
would hope—no further airing by any 
publication of note. 

Kevin Squires 
Bras d'Or, N.S. 

Bias 

I am appalled at the literary bias 
expressed by your magazine in two 
recent articles, A dults Bicker, Pregnant 
Kids Lose (Health, November) and 
Our Abortion Law Doesn't Do What 
It's Meant To (Region, April). Credit¬ 
able editing would allow those with 
different opinions on these issues to 
express themselves and their organi¬ 
zations’views. This you have neglected 
to do to date. In the interest of fair 
play, I would expect that you would do 
this in a future issue. 

Pauline Tomney 
Halifax, N.S. 

Only Indians? 

When will the debt of injustice to 
the native people ever be paid (Native 
Land Claims: The Fight Goes On, 
Region, October)? My answer is never 
because the answer of others is, “They 
are only Indians, so why bother?” I 
know my people, I hear their rebellion, 
I see their rebellion, I feel it. I want to 
speak out, holler, to do something, but 
a peaceful way is the only way I know. 
I still say that we are the significant 
rulers of this land and that title will 
stay as long as the genes produce. 

Rita Joe 
East Bay, N.S. 

Hurrah for the Beaver 

Re: No to Pro Hockey: The Beaver 
Wins Again (New Brunswick, Octo¬ 
ber), I say hurrah for the Beaver. As a 
native of Saint John and one of many 
who got up before dawn to get a half- 
hour’s practice of game at the filthy old 
Saint John Forum, I appreciate what 
Max Aitken (Lord Beaverbrook) was 
trying to do for the children. To hell 
with pro hockey. The mayor should be 
ashamed of himself for what he is 
trying to do to the young of Saint 

^°^ n ' David E. Stark 

Burlington, Ont. 
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Gary Smith, Manager Winnipeg Office 


“At Merrill Lynch we’re as close to 
the action at Portage and Main as 
we would be at King and Bay.” 


T here are 19 Merrill Lynch offices 
in Canada. Walk into any and 
you'll find each has the same broad 
range of investment alternatives, 
backed by research opinions direct 
from Toronto and New York" 

We asked Gary Smith, Manager 
of Merrill Lynch's Winnipeg office, 
why he feels as close to the action in 
Winnipeg as he would in Toronto. 

"Merrill Lynch has always been 
committed to making sure all our 
clients have the same advantage when 
it comes to information retrieval and 
speed of execution. 

"Merrill Lynch has one of the 
most sophisticated communications 
networks in the world. Between wire 
flashes and our QRQ (a computer- 
based information retrieval system) we 
pick up research information and 
opinions in each office at exactly the same 
time they're being fed into the system in New 
York or Toronto. 

"And our QRQ information 
system works the same way. It's an 
inventory of Merrill Lynch opinions 
on about 160 Canadian and over 1200 
U.S. stocks. These opinions are con¬ 
stantly updated, and the same memory 
bank serves every North American 
office. 



Harry Whitaker, Retail Bond Co-ordinator 


"You could say we're closer to 
Wall Street, in our Winnipeg office, 
than some brokers are in their Toronto 
offices. 

"Access to specialists is of course 
critical in this business. 

"Harry Whitaker is a specialist. 
He's the liaison between us and our 
bond trading desk. Through Harry we 
have access to current, essential bond¬ 
trading information; the kind of infor¬ 
mation we need to help our clients 
invest in the bond market. 

"Another Merrill Lynch specialist 
we call on is Oils Analyst, Bert 
Thompson. Bert heads up a research 
team that follows 50 of Canada's 


largest oil and servicing companies 
regularly, and he has the contacts and 
background to keep us informed as to 
what's happening in the industry as a 
whole. 



Bert Thompson, Research Analyst, Oils. 


"Jack Mandley is the member of 
our Underwriting Division who's 
responsible for allocating new issues. 

He keeps us informed about new 
underwritings and makes sure distri¬ 
bution is country-wide. Every Merrill 
Lynch office can offer its clients the 
same opportunities. 

"We can talk to any of these 
specialists and get first-hand answers 
to our questions. That's why we feel 
we are just as close to the Toronto, 

New York, Chicago and world markets 



Jack Mandley, Vice President, Syndication 


as any Merrill Lynch office in North 
America" 

Merrill Lynch hires bright people. 
Then we put them together: face to 
face, on the telephone and over our 
wire system. We make sure their 
findings are reported in every office 
instantaneously. That's why we feel 
confident you can find an Account 
Executive to help you in any Merrill 
Lynch office, anywhere. 

There’s only one Merrill Lynch. 



Merrill Lynch 
Royal Securities 
Limited 






The computer for small business. 


MCL 







Fiction ^ Fact 


Computers are only for 
big business 
Computers cost too 
much money 
Computers need highly 
skilled operators 
Computers need special 
facilities 

Computer service is 
based in Toronto and 
Montreal 


Q A $400,000-a-year 

business needs computers 
9 Enjoy the computer 
advantage for several 
hundred dollars a month 
% A typist operates the 
modem small computer 
QThe office computer sits 
out in the office 
9 MCL is an Atlantic region 
company with head office 
in Halifax 


MCL is the only "Total 
Service” computer company 
solely concerned with business 
in Atlantic Canada. 

"Total Service” is whatever 
you need. From systems design 
and programming, operator 
training, applications pro¬ 
grams, hardware and software 
sales, time-sharing, and also 


including on-going systems 
maintenance. 

If you are a manufacturer 
or distributor with about a 
$ 400 , 000 -a-year business, 
consider the advantages of 
computerization in order 
management, manufacturing 
control or general accounting. 

Better financial manage¬ 


ment is the key to improving 
profits. You increase your 
control and your service while 
decreasing your costs. 

Think about it. Even if you 
presently have no computer 
capacity within your organ¬ 
ization, we would like to talk 
with you. 

We talk facts. And figures. 


€ 


Maritime 

Computers 

Limited 


| MCL, 3845 Dutch Village Road, Halifax, N.S. B3L 4H9 

Without obligation on my part, please show me how I can benefit from MCL ’’Total Service” computerization. 


I 


NAME .TITLE 

COMPANY . 

ADDRESS.. 


I PROV.CODE 

I If you prefer, please call: Don Stewart, 

| Vice-President/General Manager at (902) 453-0040 
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The Region 


think he’s incapable of ever becoming 
prime minister again. 

But there are differences between 
the two situations. While those who 
staged the challenge to Buchanan were 
not well organized, the forces that 
would unseat Joe Clark are. John 
Gamble, MP for Toronto’s York North 
and his constituency organization have 
established the Review Committee, an 
umbrella group for unhappy Tories. 
By the end of February, it will have 
spent $50,000 to convince Tories the 
party needs a new leader. Mass mailings 
(the national party refused to provide 
the Review Committee with mailing 
lists but committee members secured 
lists elsewhere) have been flowing 
across the country, and by the time of 
the Ottawa meeting, committee repre¬ 
sentatives will have personally solicited 
support from Tories in every province. 

There are different claims about 
the extent of support in Atlantic 
Canada for a leadership review. But it 
is clear that the majority of Conserva¬ 
tives in the region aren’t enthusiastic 
about their national leader. Even some 
Clark loyalists qualify their support, 
and a few of those holding positions of 
major influence within the party, while 
not opposing Clark, are simply not 
supporting him. 

Mike Forrestall, for example, Dart- 
mouth-Halifax East MP for the past 
15 years, and chairman of the party’s 
Atlantic caucus, has grave reservations 
about Clark’s political appeal but few 
doubts about his ability. “There has 
probably never been a [Conservative] 
leader liked and respected more than 
Joe Clark and yet Clark seems unable 
to win,” he says. Forrestall adds he is 
convinced if Clark could ever get him¬ 
self elected to a full term, he would 
prove to be “one of the top four or five^ 
prime ministers in the history of the 
country.” But Forrestall says he recog¬ 
nizes Clark may never be elected prime 
minister again. Beginning the day after 
his 1976 leadership convention victory 
with the Toronto Star headline which 
screamed: “Joe Who?,” Forrestall says 
Clark has struggled with an unappeal¬ 
ing image. “Even if the press wanted to 
create a more favorable image for Joe, 

I doubt that it could be done.” 

Forrestall says delegates, himself 
included, must ask themselves whether 
they believe Joe Clark can ever capture 
the imagination and support of the 
Canadian public. If they don’t, they 
should vote in favor of a leadership 
convention despite the fact there is no 
obvious successor. He says the risk 
associated with choosing another 
leader who may prove no more success- 


From Joe Who to Joe Why 


Atlantic Tories are split on whether Joe Clark should still be their 
leader. But they agree on one thing: Their party's in trouble 
By Ian Thompson 


A fter John Buchanan led his Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative party to a 
disastrous defeat in the 1974 Nova 
Scotia election, several unhappy Tories 
cautiously unsheathed their knives for 
the ritual sacrifice of the leader who 
failed to deliver. At the party’s 1975 
annual meeting, Joe Stewart, a New 
Glasgow, N.S., businessman, and Dick 
Maclean, a Halifax school principal, 
forced the issue into the open by 
moving that the party hold a leadership 
convention. Although many delegates 
blamed their leader for the Tory defeat 
and were convinced he could never be 
elected premier, Buchanan—tipped off 
about the planned challenge—out¬ 


witted his rivals and beat back the 
disorganized dissidents. In the vote on 
the motion, Buchanan won by a margin 
of four to one. He then went on to 
become premier of Nova Scotia in 
1978 while Joe Stewart and Dick 
Maclean wound up as nothing more 
than insignificant footnotes in the 
province’s political history. 

This month in Ottawa, national 
PC leader Joe Clark will face a similar 
challenge as disgruntled Tories from 
across the country gather for a national 
general meeting that could turn into a 
post-election bloodletting. Clark, like 
Buchanan, is not only being blamed 
for the party’s failure to win the 1980 
federal election. Many Conservatives 


Clark in the clutches of reporters: The pre,ss has never served him well 
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Our best. 



And here’s why. 

The Jensen R430 AM/FM 
Stereo/Cassette Car Stereo 
Receiver is our top-of-the-line. 
Our best. And for a lot of very 
good reasons. 

Its functions. 

Advanced functions that 

really make a - 

difference in 
your music. 

Functions ■ 

like Dolby® flj 

Noise Reduc- ■ 

tion for clearer 
reproduction of 
Dolby-encoded 
cassettes and 

FM broadcasts. 1 - 

And a function like Loud¬ 
ness Compensation of +6dB 
at 100 Hz to improve bass at 
low volumes. 

Interstation FM Muting 
lets you tune out annoying be- 
tween-station noise when tun¬ 
ing. While an FM Local/Distant 
switch allows you to optimize 
the receiver’s sensitivity for 
strong or weak signals. 

The R430 even offers 
separate bass and treble 
controls. 

Bi-Amplification. 

It’s a function worth know¬ 
ing about. Because of the real 
difference it can make in your 
music. 

The Bi-Amplification func¬ 


tion of the Jensen R430 uses a 
low level passive crossover to 
split the audio signal into low- 
and high-frequency bands. The 
low frequency signals are then 
sent to one set of amps. And 
the high signals are sent to an¬ 
other set of amps. 

-1 From 

these amps, 
ggHnfc the high sig- 
S: nals are fed 
» to one set 

BE, of speakers. 
pP^ p ' And the low 
signals are 
routed to an¬ 
other set of 

-1 speakers. A 

much more effective use of 
power. 

But what does bi-ampli¬ 
fication mean? It means the 
R430 will provide lower dis¬ 
tortion... and higher listening 
levels... with a given power 
input. No small feat. 

It gives you a second, com¬ 
pletely different way of listen¬ 
ing to your music. With the op¬ 
tion right at your fingertip. 

A separate power amp. 

Actually four OTL amps; 
two for each channel. This 
trunk-mounted unit accom¬ 
panies the R430 to deliver a 
Continuous Average Power 
Output of 30 watts per channel. 
Plenty of low-distortion power, 


excellent heat dissipation, an 
ideally suited component to 
handle the R430’s bi-amp mode. 

More features. 

Electronic feather-touch 
switches command a whole 
array of functions. 

LED indicators glow when 
they’re engaged. 

And a unique Automatic 
Tape Alarm helps prevent 
damage that causes wow and 
flutter. If a cassette remains 
engaged when the ignition is 
turned off, lights flash and 
speakers beep, reminding you 
to remove it. 

Respectable specs. 

Great sounding music is 
the result of great specs. And 
with specs like the R430’s you 
can imagine why we’re so proud 
of its sound. 

Total Harmonic Distortion 
is 0.4% at 52 watts; 1kHz. The 
Frequency Response measures 
out at 30 to 18,000 Hz (—3dB). 
And the Weighted FM Signal/ 
Noise Ratio (less Dolby) is 
68dB. 

Is it any wonder why we 
say the R430 Receiver is our 
best? 
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®“Dolby” and “Dolby System” are trademarks of 
Dolby Laboratories, lnc. 
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Jensen Sound Products are distributed exclusively in Canada by: len tinkler limited, 80 Alexdon Road, Downsview, Ontario M3J 2B4 Tel. (416) 630-9103 
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ful is less than the risk of running an 
election campaign with a leader who 
has only half-hearted support from his 
own party. Forrestall adds he will be 
“disappointed” if Clark—should he 
fail to win an endorsement from 70% 
or more of the delegates—fails “on his 
own initiative” to set a date for a 
leadership convention. 

Tom Viersen, the president of John 
Gamble’s constituency organization 
and chairman of the Review Commitee, 
predicts that a majority of Atlantic 
delegates will vote for holding a leader¬ 


ship convention: More than 50% in 
Nova Scotia, close to 60% in Prince 
Edward Island and a whopping 70% in 
Newfoundland. New Brunswick, ac¬ 
cording to Viersen, has proved to be 
the only major stumbling block for the 
committee and he blames that on the 
powerful influence of Premier Richard 
Hatfield who opposes a leadership con¬ 
vention. But even in New Brunswick, 
Viersen sees growing support. “Hatfield 
would get one hell of a shock,” he 
boasts, “if he knew that one of the 
cabinet ministers closest to him [is 


supporting the committee’s efforts].” 

T om McMillan, MP for the Prince 
Edward Island riding of Hills¬ 
borough, calls Viersen’s claims of 60% 
support in Prince Edward Island “ludi¬ 
crous.” Viersen is “off his rocker,” 
McMillan says, if he believes 60% of 
delegates from P.E.I. will vote in favor 
of a leadership convention. Jerry Red¬ 
mond, federal election campaign chair¬ 
man in Nova Scotia for the last two 
elections, also disputes Viersen’s 
claims. 

On the other hand, both Redmond 
and McMillan concede that rank-and- 
file Tories were devastated by their 
February loss at the polls to what, only L 
weeks earlier, had been a leaderless 
Liberal party. “You just couldn’t 
believe how depressed everyone was 
after the last election,” Redmond says. 
“At that time, there was a lot of real 
bitterness being directed at Joe.” 

McMillan admits that if Tories had 
had the opportunity to vote on the 
leadership question immediately after 
last February’s election defeat, Clark 
might have been turfed out. Since 
then, however, he and Redmond insist, 
emotions have become less strident 
and Clark, through personal appear¬ 
ances and contacts, has won back 
some of the support he had lost. They 
argue that a significant percentage of 
Tories will vote against a leadership 
convention even if they don’t enthusias¬ 
tically support Clark because they 
believe this would be the wrong time to 
begin the process of selecting a new 
leader. 

But some Tories, including national 
party president Robert Coates, MP 
for Cumberland-Colchester for almost 
a quarter of a century, wonder whether 
Joe Clark will ever be acceptable to 
Canadian voters. “There’s a feeling out 
there that he is not salable. I don’t 
know how deep-seated that is and 
whether it can be turned around. That’s 
always difficult to assess. But there is 
an impression abroad that he can’t 
handle the job.” Whatever delegates 
decide on the leadership question, how¬ 
ever, Coates says, there is no fear the 
party will rip itself apart as it did in 
1966 over the leadership of John Die- 
fenbaker. At that time, there was no 
provision in the party constitution for 
an automatic, regular leadership re¬ 
view. (The present constitution pro¬ 
vides for a secret vote at every general 
meeting.) “The process is much more 
sophisticated now,” Coates says. He 
adds: “MPs are being very polite” 
about the leadership question. Coates 
claims he has not decided how he will 
vote. 



Planning a convention or meeting? Try a “new” City, one you 
may not have considered before. 

The City of Saint John now has the facilities to suit your 
needs and numbers, with 1000 hotel rooms available. A new 
255 room luxury hotel opens this spring with a 700 seat ban¬ 
quet capacity. 

In 1983, the opening of Market Square will highlight the first 
year of Bicentennial clebrations. It includes a 150 room 
executive hotel and a large trade and industry centre, adding 
another dimension for convention planners visiting the City. 

Saint John, with these modern convention facilities, still main¬ 
tains a charm unique in Canada today. The warm eastern 
hospitaility; willing staff; a fascinating collection of historic 
buildings and sites; and an ever expanding night life will be 
sure to meet individual needs. 

Saint John,N.B. 

Site of the 1985 Jeux Canada Games 

For further information on convention and meeting services 
contact George Prentice, Director, Public Relations, Develop¬ 
ment and Tourism, P.O. Box 1971, Saint John, N.B., E2L 4L1 
(506) 658-2878. 
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Debbie Hackett, president of the 
party’s youth wing in Prince Edward 
Island, has made up her mind. Hackett 
says she is “definitely in favor’’ of a 
leadership convention. She decided 
after meeting Joe Clark at a Tory 
meeting in P.E.I. in November. Her 
position is shared by another youth 
delegate from the Dartmouth-Halifax 
metropolitan area who asked not to be 
identified. He says a leadership conven¬ 
tion is required “to clear the air.’’ A 
third youth delegate, Terry Degen, 
president of the Nova Scotia youth 


organization, says there is “no question 
some delegates will be gunning for 
Clark,’’ but he suspects most will 
approach the vote with an open mind. 
“Mistakes were made. There is no 
question about that. Now, it’s evalua¬ 
tion time.’’ 

Alan MacDonald, president of the 
Halifax West Progressive Conservative 
Association, agrees that most delegates 
will be uncommitted when they go to 
Ottawa, but he says he is firmly in 
support of Clark. “We have a lot of 
more serious problems in the party 


than leadership. Our failures have not 
been all Joe Clark’s fault—not by a 
long shot.’’ MacDonald says he fears 
that if delegates vote in favor of a 
leadership convention, the party will 
face a long, potentially divisive leader¬ 
ship campaign which could result in 
Joe Clark being re-elected leader. “We 
could end up going down a long road 
backwards.” MacDonald says the 
party’s resources could more effectively 
be used trying to solve the problem of 
non-representation in Quebec. He 
thinks it is difficult to imagine how the 
party can ever form a majority govern¬ 
ment as long as it concedes 75 seats in 
Quebec to the Liberals. 

A Newfoundland delegate, who 
asked not to be identified, agrees that 
other problems should overshadow 
the leadership question. “The constitu¬ 
tional situation is bad and it’s going to 
get a hell of a lot worse.” Delegates to 
the Ottawa meeting should be more 
concerned with trying “to save the 
country from going down the drain” 
than with internal party leadership. He 
adds that Joe Clark has a “favored 
position with Newfoundlanders” be¬ 
cause of the Clark policy on offshore 
resources. As for the Review Com¬ 
mittee’s claim of 70% support in New¬ 
foundland, the delegate says he suspects 
Newfoundland Tories have been “play¬ 
ing games” with Review Committee 
representatives. 

Tom McMillan concedes, however, 
that there will be a significant per¬ 
centage of delegates from the Atlantic 
provinces who will vote in favor of a 
leadership convention. But he thinks 
the percentage will be “substantially 
less than a majority.” Among those 
voting against a convention will be 
those who, despite a lack of enthusiasm 
for Clark, believe a convention would 
cause more harm than good, and others 
who believe, for strategic reasons, this 
is not the time for a leadership conven¬ 
tion. A third group, in which McMillan 
includes himself, believes Clark’s 
youth, his experience as a former prime 
minister, his western heritage, his 
ability to speak French, and his leader¬ 
ship abilities which, McMillan says, 
are clearly evident in caucus, make 
Clark an ideal leader for the times. 

McMillan adds: “I’m firmly con¬ 
vinced that if Bob Stanfield had been 
leader in 1979, we would have swept 
the country. But all the bitching by 
people like Jack Horner made life so 
difficult for Stanfield that he had to get 
out. We realized too late our mistake. 
I’m afraid the same thing could happen 
if the party was to dump Joe....It’s time 
we stopped listening to the cranks 
within our own party.” J2§ 
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I f you ask him about his striking 
warehouse employees, Capitol Stores 
co-owner Phil Arnold retorts sar¬ 
donically: “Oh, is there a strike going 
on?” The handful of workers certified 
by the Retail Clerks Union (now called 
the United Food and Commercial 
Workers) has been off the job legally 
since Sept. 8. But from the original 
group of 16, numbers have dwindled 
to five. Picketing has become sporadic. 
“Some days they show up and sit in a 
parked car. Now 1 don’t call that 
picketing,” Arnold says. 

Even before the walkout at the 
Dartmouth warehouse began, Arnold 
had hired replacements. Except for 
early bad publicity, he says, the strike 
has done little to hurt business. The 
dispute, an attempt to win a first 
contract, will likely continue until 
strikers, worn down by winter’s cold 
and disheartened by being ignored, 
give up and walk away. The whole 
affair hardly concerns Phil Arnold. 

The Capitol Stores dispute is typical 
of what labor leaders in Nova Scotia 
say is a growing trend by employers to 
buck trade unions—to fight them at 
the bargaining table over such basic 
issues as compulsory dues checkoff 
and job security or, better still, to 
simply ignore them. The all-out war 
that labor declared against John 
Buchanan’s Tory government a year 
ago, when it passed the Michelin bill, 
has become an all-out battle by em¬ 
ployers against unions. “They’re taking 
us on like never before,” says N.S. 
Federation of Labor president Gerald 
Yetman. And he can cite cases to prove 
his point. 

On Dec. 21, 1979, 30 outside 
workers at the Digby airport voted to 
join local 1185 of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees (CU PE). On Jan. 
4, 1980, the airport closed the govern¬ 
ment-funded project, leaving the 
workers unionized but without jobs. 
Seventeen workers at Halifax Cable- 
vision joined local 625 of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), and were certified as 
a legal bargaining unit in September, 
1978. When they went on strike a year 
later,'after negotiations had broken 
down, their jobs were filled by others. 
By January, 1980, the union was 
broken. Twenty-five school bus drivers 
in Digby, unionized for more than a 
decade with CUPE, went on their first 


strike in September, 1979. Within two 
weeks, the county had a new comple¬ 
ment of drivers trained and on the 
road. In conservative Digby, the strike 
turned bitter, pitting neighbor against 
neighbor, and family member against 
family member. Two barns were burnt, 
a garage and five school buses were set 
ablaze. Still, school board chairman 
Richard Daley refuses to come to the 
bargaining table, ignores the report of 
a government-appointed industrial in¬ 
quiry, and won’t deal with the press. 

The immediate effect of the Miche¬ 
lin bill, passed at Christmas, 1979, was 
to end organizing efforts by the United 
Rubber Workers’ union at the com¬ 
pany’s two Nova Scotia plants. But it 
also led to the demise of the 16-year- 
old joint labor-management study com¬ 
mittee which many people believed 
had kept the lid onojj j i 
labor relations inS | | 
the province. Hali-^ 
fax labor lawyer^! 

Blaise MacDonald" 
says the joint com¬ 
mittee had meant 
“less confronta¬ 
tion, and more em¬ 
phasis on concilia¬ 
tion.” Its disap¬ 
pearance un¬ 
leashed open anta¬ 
gonism by indi¬ 
vidual employers 
toward unions, 
and meant an in¬ 
crease in the use of 
strikebreakers. * 

“It’s fashionable Cap,tolstr,ke 
now,” says MacDonald, “to take a 
swipe at unions.” 

The hardest hit are small groups of 
workers trying to win union recognition 
for the first time. Nova Scotia’s Trade 
Union Act doesn’t force an employer 
to negotiate, once a strike has started, 
and offers workers no protection 
against strikebreakers. “The law says 
you have the right to join the union of 
your choice,” says IBEW business 
manager Fern Tardif, who handled the 
Halifax Cablevision strike, “but no 
law says an employer has to give you 
an agreement.” 

One year after Michelin, union 
leaders in Nova Scotia find themselves 
arguing about issues taken for granted 
in many parts of the country. Before he 
sat down to negotiate, Phil Arnold 
made it clear that two things were non- 
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negotiable: A closed shop (“We don’t 
believe anybody has to join anything 
to work for Capitol Stores,” Arnold 
says) and promotions based on senior¬ 
ity (“We don’t believe in them”). 
Arnold, along with brother-in-law 
Norm Newman, owns six Capitol 
Stores, five Valu-Fair Health and 
Beauty Aid stores, the Derby Tavern, 
Steak and Stein Restaurant and the 
Ice Cream Factory. He says the strike 
at his warehouse is not legitimate 
because it didn’t involve a majority of 
employees (the Labor Department con¬ 
siders the strike legal), but makes 
no secret about his attitude toward 
unions: “1 don’t feel it’s in the best 
interest of Capitol Stores or Capitol 
Stores employees to have a union in 
the warehouse.” 

Labor trends are hard to trace 
strictly through Labor Department sta¬ 
tistics. Though the number of work 
stoppages has increased steadily each 
year since the Tories were elected, 
figures were often higher in the early 
Seventies. The total time lost to work 
stoppages has been up and down 
throughout the decade. But labor 
leaders talk about a different mood in 
the province these days. CUPE repre¬ 
sentative Gordon Maclsaac says the 
same thinking that brought about the 
Michelin bill is responsible for the two 
Digby disputes. “It’s a philosophy that 
trade unionism—the notion that ‘my 
labor is for sale and I want to negotiate 
for it’—is wrong. It’s a philosophy of 
subservience to the employer.” 

Blaise MacDonald says the Miche¬ 
lin bill demonstrated that nothing was 
sacred about the Trade Union Act. 
“[Labor Minister Ken] Streatch used it 
as a tool to foster development, and 
now every redneck in the province 
thinks that’s all it’s good for.” Labor 
people criticize government for taking 
a laissez-faire attitude towards strike¬ 
breaking companies, and say Streatch’s 
refusal to get involved in the Digby bus 
drivers’ strike amounts to implicit 
approval of the school board’s action. 
But both sides fear the precedent of a 
legislated end to the strike. 

The real losers are obvious: The 
Digby bus drivers who struck because 
they made $300 a month less than 
drivers in neighboring municipalities; 
the Capitol warehouse workers who 
made significantly less than their 
unionized counterparts at Dominion 
Stores. Each group faces not just the 
demoralization of spending months on 
a picket line, but the cold prospect of 
being without a job. “There’s no need 
for a revolution,” says CUPE’s Mac¬ 
lsaac, “but there is room for a little 
justice.” — Sue Calhoun 
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Government vs. fishermen 


One union official says Nfld. has “written off fishermen politically.' 
Meanwhile, the province fears a union-Ottawa alliance 


T he day after the annual convention 
of the Newfoundland Fishermen, 
Food and Allied Workers Union, 
the government of Newfoundland 
finally outlined what it means by 
“shared jurisdiction” or “concurrent 
control” over fisheries. No one from 
the provincial Fisheries Department 
had been invited to speak to the fisher¬ 
men and plant workers gathered in St. 
John’s. Instead, the premier tabled the 
statement in the legislature. By con¬ 
trast, Romeo LeBlanc, the federal 
Fisheries minister, was at the conven¬ 
tion with an entourage of officials, and 
announced a major new licensing policy 
that will attempt to distinguish between 
bona fide and occasional fishermen, 
something the union has long been 
pressing for {Insight, August 1980). 

Concurrent federal-provincial fish¬ 
eries jurisdiction is one of the three 


pillars of Peckford’s strategy to make 
Newfoundland a “have” province. (The 
others are control of offshore mineral 
development and better terms on the 
Upper Churchill hydro contract with 
Quebec.) Newfoundland wants federal 
authority restricted to setting the total 
allowable catch and conducting basic 
research, inspections for export and all 
international fisheries affairs; fishing 
provinces would control inshore 
licensing, set local quotas, negotiate 
among themselves for their share of 
the catch and approve fish companies’ 
harvesting plans. 

The union, with its 23,000 members 
in hundreds of outports and towns and 
its dedication to strengthening the in¬ 
shore/nearshore fishery, looked like a 
valuable ally for the government in 
developing a constituency in its struggle 
for constitutional change. But relations 


between the province and its largest 
trade union have rarely been worse 
than they are now. 

“Constituency?” says union presi¬ 
dent Richard Cashin. “It seems they’ve 
written off fishermen politically. This 
government, as all governments in 
Newfoundland have been, is paterna¬ 
listic and authoritarian. You see, there 



Morgan: The issue is control 



FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 

Gorman-Rupp Pomps 

Contact us for more information 

Sales Rental Service 



Solids Handling Pumps: 10-Series, C-Series and T-Series pumps, with all removable end 
plates for easy inspection and maintenance. Pumps are capable of handling solids up to 3 
inches in diameter, depending upon pump size. See Bulletins 7-IP-11,7-IP-12 and 9-IPT-1 1. 



Diaphragm Pumps: Diaphragm pumps for hand¬ 
ling sludge and heavy waste materials are avail¬ 
able as basic units or powered by gasoline 
engines or electric motors. 



O-Series: Self-priming centrifugal pumps with 
straight-in suction. No check valve. Efficient 
pumps for handling chemical products. Sizes 2 
inch to 6 inch. 


P.O. BOX 1263 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
E3B 5C8 (506) 455-8929 

P.O. BOX 1352 
TRURO, N.S. 

B2N 5N2 (902) 895-2885 

SANSOM EQUIPMENT LIMITED 




Corrosive Liquid Pumps: For special applica¬ 
tion, Gorman-Rupp offers three major designs, 
available standard fitted, bronze, and stainless 
steel, with a choice of several seal variations. 
Available in "10", "80", and "90" Series 



High Pressure Centrifugals: For applications 
requiring high pressures, Gorman-Rupp has a 
complete line of standard centrifugal pumps, 
sizes 3, 4 and 6-inches. 
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is a class dimension to Newfoundland 
politics, and fishermen are the peasants. 
It’s not surprising to me that they 
wouldn’t understand a democratic 
fishermen’s organization,” Cashin says. 

Fisheries Minister Jim Morgan, re¬ 
ferring to Cashin’s Liberal background, 
says the union leader is being partisan 
by opposing the province’s bid for a 
cut of fisheries control. “We’re both 
politicians, but if he wants to play 
politics, he should do it in a political 
arena,” Morgan says. The issue is 
Ottawa’s control over Newfoundland’s 
number one industry, “and there’s no 
indication Ottawa is going to listen to 
the people of this province. Mr. 
LeBlanc is using Mr. Cashin as his 
excuse for consultation in this 
province.” 

But the heart of the matter isn’t 
who can best manage the physical 
resource (although Morgan says the 
herring fishery is a mess because of 
“total mismanagement, you can quote 
me, by the federal government”), but 
rather what role the fishery should 
play in Newfoundland society. The 
union wants to secure a good, stable 
income for its members and sees the 
designation of bona fide fishermen as a 
major step toward that goal. But the 
provincial government has its own 
vision of stability: A rural society 
where the locally managed fishery 
supports increasing numbers of people 
on the water and onshore. 

“When Newfoundland fishermen 
can catch all the fish available to us, 
with no allocation to foreign boats,” 
Morgan says, “then we can look at 
restricting the numbers of fishermen.” 
Cashin calls that philosophy “using 
the fishery as a welfare system. Fisher¬ 
men in this province are romanticized,” 
he says, “but not respected.” 

Neither can the province be accused 
of bedding down with the companies. 
Although 16 of the 21 member com¬ 
panies of the Fisheries Association of 
Newfoundland and Labrador depend 
entirely on the inshore for their busi¬ 
ness, the association does not support 
the provincial government. “We try to 
stay out of this kind of discussion,” 
says FANL executive director Bill 
Wells, “but there’s no way there’s a 
living for 40,000 people in Newfound¬ 
land today.” (The province’s recent 
five-year resources management plan 
forecasts the fishery will employ 39,000 
people by 1985.) 

While it does not directly oppose 
the idea of distinguishing between bona 
fide and occasional fishermen, the 
province does fear the marriage of 
union and federal forces on this issue 
will produce a fishing elite* a threat to 
its vision of the future. The creation of 
“a small labor aristocracy” through 
preferential licensing, says a 1974 


report prepared for the province by a 
group at Memorial University, would 
disrupt Newfoundland’s rural economy 
“in such a way as to generate a rural 
social and political explosion.” The 
fact is that federal licensing policy 
under LeBlanc has been moving in 
that direction since those words were 
written. 

The next instalment in the debate 
will come with the final report of the 
province’s three-man royal commission 
into the inshore fishery, set up during 
last summer’s five-week strike/lockout. 
The first two phases of the commis¬ 
sion’s work deal with fish prices and 
collective bargaining in the fishery. 


(Phase 1, on the 1980 price dispute, 
was expected by the end of the year; 
Phase 2, due on the ides of March, will 
examine price setting and income- 
support mechanisms.) Phase 3, which 
has no time limit, will look not only at 
the thorny question of how licensing 
schemes affect fishermen’s incomes and 
the social and economic health of 
fishing communities, but at everything 
from fish stocks to quality control to 
the industry’s marketing structure. 
That’s an inquiry, as Peckford said on 
announcing the commission, “into the 
very soul of our province.” It will also 
have something to say to every fishing 
province in Canada. — Amy Zierler 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked-avoid inhaling 
Av. per cigarette: King Size: 11 mg “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine. Regular: 9 mg “tar”, 0.9 mg nicotine. 
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The Hotel 
Newfoundland's Killick 
Lounge is a favourite 
with both locals and 
visitors alike. 


The Canadian Grill in the 
Chateau Laurieris the 
premier lunch and 
supper club in Ottawa. 


The Griffin Pub, in the 
Hotel Nova Scotian, a 
lively room where 
hospitality is the order of 
the day. 


The Hotel Macdonald’s 
Quiet Bar is where 
Edmontonians go to wind 
down their day. Quietly. 


The Beaus ‘n’ Belles in 
Moncton’s Hotel 
Beausejour, with its rich 
turn-of the-century 
decor, is a perfect after¬ 
business meeting place. 


Henry House, an intimate 
restaurant in Jasper Park 
Lodge, serves up hearty 
fare and beef as only 
Westerners can. 


The Timber Club, Hotel 
Vancouver. Here, even 
the unique decor of tall 
timber is overshadowed 
by the superb cuisine. 


The Queen Elizabeth’s 
Salle Bonaventure, where 
the brightest stars are 
out to entertain you. 








■^r irou won’t find lookalike 
^/restaurants and readalike 
JL menus in any CN Hotel. 
What you will find are dining 
rooms and lounges that 
reflect the local character of 
each of our hotels and the 
CN Tower. Take Sparkles, for 
instance. The spectacular 
sights and sounds you’ll 
experience in this high-in- 
the-sky disco perched atop 
the CN Tower are unlike any 
you’ll experience 
anywhere in Canada. 

Even more important than 
our individual dining rooms 
and lounges is the fact 
that we treat you like the 
individual you are. With 
courtesy and respect. With 
good food and entertainment. 
With excellent meeting and 
convention facilities. With 
reasonable rates. 

CNHotela 
Because you’re 
an individual, too. 

Hotel Newfoundland, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Hotel Nova Scotian, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Hotel Beausejour, 

Moncton, New Brunswick 

* The Queen Elizabeth, 

Montreal, Quebec 
Chateau Laurier, 

Ottawa, Ontario 
Hotel Macdonald, 

Edmonton, Alberta 
Jasper Park Lodge, 

Jasper, Alberta 

* Hotel Vancouver, 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

* Administration: Hilton Canada. 

For Instant 
reservations 
call, toll free: 
1 - 800 - 268 - 8136 . 

Or contact your travel agent or 
any CN Hotel. 


CN hotels 



New Brunswick 


Mountie injustice? 

Everyone in Florenceville knew that Corporal Dan Larche was 
suspected of swiping money from his RCMP detachment. But he never 
got a chance to defend himself in open court. It was up to his wife to 
fight to clear his name 


T his story is based on The Diary of 
Beth Larche, a diary she has kept, 
meticulously, since July 4, 1980. 
Beth Larche is a 31-year-old sometime 
model who was living a quiet life with 
her husband, Dan, and their sons, 
Danny, 8, and Dougie, 6, in the potato- 
belt village of Bristol in the Upper 
Saint John River Valley alongside 
Florenceville. Then the trouble began. 

Last spring, $7,150 was found 
missing from the Florenceville RCMP 
detachment where Corporal Dan 
Larche, 35, was second in command. 
The detachment had collected the 
money over two years from motorists 
who paid traffic fines on the spot. The 
fact that $7,000 had been swiped right 
under the noses of seven mounties was 
embarrassment enough; the investiga¬ 
tion that followed may prove even 
worse. 

Detachment members were asked 
to file a financial statement listing their 
assets and debts. All did. The Larches 
topped the debt parade. Dan was a 
14-year veteran with an impeccable 
record in postings at Sackville, Camp- 
bellton and Moncton before he came 
to Florenceville in 1978; Beth had 
worked in a Bristol bank and was well 
known in Moncton as a model who did 
Atlantic Loto TV ads. Suddenly, it all 
became clear to the RCMP; the 
Larches’ respectable past was just a 
clever front; they were really Bonnie 
and Clyde. 

Why Beth became the prime target 
of the investigation is the greatest 
mystery. She and Dan never talked 
about his work. If she knew in advance 
that he was going on something like a 
“dope bust,” she says, “I would prob¬ 
ably worry myself sick.” She loved the 
RCMP. “I have always defended the 
force. Every time somebody came up 
to me and said ‘I’m picked on all the 
time,’ I’d say, ‘Were you speeding?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then you deserve the ticket.’ ” 
But Beth kept the family books. 
She first learned she was a suspect 
when a plainclothesman “who everyone 
in Bristol knew was an RCMP officer” 
interrogated Beth’s 21-year-old baby¬ 
sitter on the street. The frightened 
babysitter telephoned Beth; the officer 


wanted to know how much Beth paid 
her. Beth told her, “Just answer the 
questions. I’ve got it all written down 
here.” 

When Dan got home, Beth was 
crying. He called the investigator who 
came to their home. She asked the 
investigator why they were the suspects. 
“He said it was because we owed a lot 
of money.” 

Beth went to her mother’s home in 



Beth Larche still wants answers 


Fredericton. On July 10, a search 
warrant was issued on the Larches’ 
mobile home. “They seized all our 
bank statements, just any piece of 
paper that wasn’t tacked down. They 
even took the pages off the calendar 
because I had marked the amounts I 
had paid the babysitter each week for 
income tax purposes. That night, Dan 
was suspended. They took off his gun 
and badge, and escorted him from the 
office. The next day they changed the 
locks on the office.” While this was 
happening, Beth ran into a mountie 
acquaintance in Oromocto. “He knew 
all about it. I had just found out 
myself, from my husband....The discre¬ 
tion was null and void.” 

The RCMP ranged through Bristol 
and Florenceville asking questions 
about Beth’s personal habits and 
financial affairs of people who hardly 
knew the Larches. What did she wear? 
How much did she drink? When she 
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How do I tie in 18 holes in St. Andrews with 
my meetings in London and Paris? 




So the next time you’re 
planning a trip look for the ACTA 
symbol. Some travel agents have it. 
Some don’t. 

But the ones that do know that 
the travel industry is a changing 
one, and they look to ACTA for 
the support to help them provide 
better service to their clients. 

^ t0Fc x 

vs 

** 4SSO0* 

ACTA Travel Agents. 

They know 
where you’re going. 
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ACTA 


Easy. Just call an ACTA travel agent 
and start working on your game. 

That’s because ACTA travel 
agents know where you’re 
going. They know how to get you 
there and back as efficiently 
and comfortably as possible. 
Usually at the same price as if you 
made the arrangements yourself. 

Very often they can save you 
money, especially if your itinerary 
is complex. And very often they 
can make connections which give 
you the best break on fares and 
avoid unnecessary stop overs. At 
the very least they save the time 
and aggravation of making all those 
calls yourself. 

ACTA is the Alliance of Cana¬ 
dian Travel Associations, a federally 
incorporated association that acts 
as the voice of many of Canada’s 
travel agents, travel wholesalers 
and travel service suppliers. 


New Brunswick 


was cashier at the curling club bingo, 
was any money missing? 

The Larches got a lawyer, Gordon 
Hunter of Florenceville. He told Beth 
she didn’t have to answer any more 
questions. But on July 15, an investi¬ 
gator told Beth: “You don’t have to 
talk to me, but if you don’t, it will 
determine Dan’s guilt or innocence.” 
Feeling threatened, she talked. She 
says she was told many times “the case 
was airtight and we would have to go 
to court.” Then on Sept. 4, Supt. J.P. 
Aubry of “J” Division headquarters in 
Fredericton told a radio station that 
there was insufficient evidence to bring 
charges against the unnamed Florence¬ 
ville officer. 

“At first I was extremely happy 
that we weren’t going to be charged,” 
Beth says, “but then 1 started to think 
about it. That meant we had no de¬ 
fence...” The Larches were told there 
would be an internal hearing. 

Before her boys started school, she 
warned them there would be trouble. 
On Sept. 20, a boy three years older 
than Danny told him his father was a 
thief. Danny fought and took a beating. 
“He was cut and bleeding and hysteri¬ 
cal,” Beth says. She called the regional 
office at Grand Falls and demanded 
that the RCMP “clean up this mess.” 
But nothing happened. 

Dan received his notice of recom¬ 
mendation for dismissal. The reason 
given for his firing cannot be revealed 
because of the Official Secrets Act, 
Beth says, but it had nothing to do 
with the alleged theft. Dan Larche 
could say nothing while the appeal 
process for his job followed its course. 
Beth says Fred McCain, the federal 
MP for Carleton-Charlotte, told them 
Dan would have no problem finding 
another job. “He missed the whole 
issue. Honesty, integrity and a good 
reputation are the basis for anyone’s 
qualifications.” Beth figures with Dan 
making $26,000 a year and only six 
years from a five-figure pension, they’d 
have to be not only crooked, but also 
cracked, to throw away their life for 
peanuts. She wonders too why the loss 
of the money wasn’t picked up in one 
of the detachment audits. 

The story has a partly happy ending. 
Just before Christmas, the appeal 
board reinstated Dan in his job. But 
Beth Larche, worn out by nervous 
tension and the strain of her long fight, 
collapsed and was taken to hospital. 
She still wonders why it happened to 
them. “I’d like to believe that the 
system works but so far as what I’ve 
seen, when you can take an innocent 
man and just wipe out everything, 
where’s the system?” — Jon Everett 
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The Caribbean rum 

that has been to an 
English finishing school 
for3years. 

London Dock rum starts life in the sunny West Indies. 
(Unlike most of the rum sold in Canada, which is made in 
Canada.) 

It then spends three years maturing in the temperate 
climate of England. (Most rams are rushed out in only 
two years.) 

The result is that London Dock acquires 
qualities of refinement and taste denied to less 
privileged mms. 

It also acquires a higher price ticket. 

But, then, it has had a far more expensive 
education. 
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“When you spend 
half your life 
on the road, 
it’s always 
nice to come 
back home.” 



Anyone who travels for a living, 
appreciates the chance to get back 
home and relax for awhile. That’s 
what is so special about Wandlyn. 

Next time you’re travelling in 
our neighbourhood, drive into a 
Wandlyn Inn. You’ll appreciate the 
hospitality, service and food that’s 
worth coming home to. You’ll find 
you can live with the prices too. 

Call toll free 1-800-561-0000 or 
your nearest Wandlyn Inn or your 
travel agent. 

Welcome Home 
to Wandlyn. 

25 Hospitable Years. 



New Brunswick: Campbellton, Edmundston, Freder¬ 
icton, Moncton, Newcastle, Saint John, St Stephen, 
Woodstock, Admiral Beatty Hotel, Saint John, N.B. 
Nova Scotia: Amherst, Antigonish, Bridgewater, 
Halifax, Kentville, Port Hawkesbury, Sydney. Prince 
Edward Island: Charlottetown. Quebec: Montreal, 
Quebec City, Rimouski. Ontario: TYenton. 


Prince Edward Island 


To bus or not to bus? 

In Charlottetown, that is the question. So far, local politicians haven't 
come up with an answer, but they do have a bus service. For the moment 


M ore than two years after the 
federal government agreed to 
pay at least $1.1 million to help 
underwrite the cost of its municipal 
transit system, buses are plying Char¬ 
lottetown streets. But not a cent of 
federal funds—or any provincial or 
municipal capital for that matter—is 
helping to finance the service. The 
money’s in the bank, but Charlottetown 
and seven other municipalities in the 
capital city area can’t agree on how— 
or whether—to spend it. And Char¬ 
lottetown Urban Transit Ltd., the 
private company 
now operating the 
buses, can’t tap 
those funds with¬ 
out at least one 
municipal backer. 

Unlike most 
other centres with 
a population of 
more than 30,000, 
the greater Char¬ 
lottetown area has 
never had a bus 
system. And muni¬ 
cipal officials have 
never tried very 
seriously to estab¬ 
lish one. Although 
Charlottetown did 
launch an experimental shuttle bus 
system almost six years ago, the buses 
simply took commuters from perimeter 
parking areas to the downtown core in 
an attempt to solve the city’s parking 
problems. No one called it a transit 
system. 

Public transit is an alien concept in 
Prince Edward Island, where Canadian 
National passenger rail service to the 
mainland stopped 12 years ago and 
service within the province was only a 
memory even then. All that remains is 
a bus connection to rail service in 
Amherst, N.S., and a very modest 
provincial service that makes once-a- 
day trips to and from the eastern and 
western fringes of the Island and Char¬ 
lottetown. 

Given the apparent lack of political 
and public support for a transit system, 
the private service launched in mid- 
November by the Munn family— 
Daryll, Barry and Wendell—seems 
reckless. But that’s not the way Barry 


Munn sees it. “People tell us that it’s a 
poor thing to get into, that it takes a 
long time to educate Islanders on the 
merit of a transit system. But people 
are subsidizing taxi fares and it’s low- 
income people who are paying most of 
the shot.” Cab operators accuse the 
Munns of attempting to run a taxi 
service, while the Munns charge that 
the taxi system is really an energy- 
wasteful, expensive bus system. Barry 
Munn says there are so many taxis in 
the Charlottetown area, there must be 
money in public transit. He notes that 


while there are about 40 cabs serving a 
Fredericton population of 45,000 and 
roughly 110 taxis serving more than 
75,000 people in Moncton, Charlotte¬ 
town’s 30,000 population is served by 
112 cabbies who pick up several pas¬ 
sengers and charge each full fare. 

The Munns operate six 17-pas¬ 
senger buses and charge $1 a trip (85 
cents for senior citizens). Compared to 
many transit systems that’s expensive, 
but it’s cheaper than a Charlottetown 
taxi. The company holds the line on 
costs by operating only 12 hours each 
weekday and on a reduced schedule on 
Saturdays. The firm has also launched 
a van-pooling operation where com¬ 
muters can book ahead for trips to and 
from the city. 

Even before launching a major 
advertising campaign in December, 
the Munns estimated they’d put at 
least $100,000 into the business, and 
initial figures indicated they were 
breaking even on operating costs. Barry 



Daryll Munn: Fighting a lack of political, public support 
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The sky has turned that 
gorgeous shade of amber 
and copper. It reminds you 
of other evenings begun 
this way. 

It reminds you of 
Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that's 
the colour of a delicious 
sunset. 

Tia Maria — smooth and 
mellow. Its colour is to its 
taste what sunset is to 
night. 

A glowing token of the 
evening to come. 


liqueur 


For recipe booklet, write: 

Tia Maria, P.O. Box 308, Station B 
Montreal, Quebec H3B 3J7 
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Kressmann Selection. 
French wines you can a j 
to take home. 


Prince Edward Island 


Munn thinks the firm may be able to 
go it alone without the federal assis¬ 
tance that would cover up to 80% of 
the company’s operatings costs. “We’d 
like those federal funds, but if we wait 
for the government, we could wait 
forever. We hope eventually the 
government will come through. If the 
government came across with the 
money and purchased the vehicles and 
then leased them to us, we could lower 
our fares.” 

All the provincial government can 
do is attempt to interest the munici¬ 
palities in the concept. And it wants to 
do that without making a specific 
proposal. Ron MacNeill, the municipal 
relations adviser for the Department 
of Community Affairs, points out that 
federal assistance doesn’t cover oper¬ 
ating deficits. “I think this is a big 
factor with the municipalities. They’re 
very concerned about the potential 
deficit that might be incurred in a 
transit system because most transit 
systems across the country run on a 
deficit.” 

Some weeks after the Munns’ buses 
took to the streets, the government 
persuaded the regional planning board 
to bring local politicians together to 
discuss the transit issue. According to 
Parkdale Mayor Frank McAulay, 
about 80% of those attending favored 
some sort of transit system, but they 
stopped far short of endorsing the 
Munns. The municipal representatives 
agreed to survey residents to find out 
how much support there is for a system 
and whether it should be privately 
operated or managed by the munici¬ 
palities. 

The provincial government is in no 
great hurry. “As far as we’re con¬ 
cerned,” MacNeill says, “it’s not a 
pressing matter. We realize there are 
operators who would like to see the 
service get off the ground shortly. But 
we have to bear in mind that UTAP 
(Urban Transportation Assistance 
Program) funds are available to this 
province until 1983. So there’s no 
pressure on the municipalities to make 
some sort of immediate decision.” But 
the federal-provincial agreement spells 
out quite clearly that some funds not 
tapped during the current fiscal year 
will be lost. That $1.1-million nest egg 
will begin to shrink starting in April. 

Meanwhile, if the Munns are forced 
to abandon the enterprise, another 
businessman is ready to give it a try. 
Andy Jamieson, the owner of a Char¬ 
lottetown travel agency, has applied 
for a permit on the assumption that by 
the time his application is heard, the 
Munns will be out of business. 

— Martin Dorrell 
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In Atlantic 
Canada 
If you want 

to rent a room 
sell antiques 
get a job 
buy a horse 
find a boat 
paint a house 
clear your attic 
or your basement 
lease a lot 
rent a truck 
hire a helper 
lend a hand 
trade talents 
barter goods 
you need 

Atlantic Insight 
Marketplace 

See Order Form Page 87 















The trick 
is putting 
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We take separate companies 
and make them fit into 
Canada’s complex energy 
picture ... for the 1980’s and 
beyond. NOVA, AN ALBERTA 
CORPORATION...for all of 
Canada. 

Our company has a strong in¬ 
volvement in all aspects of energy. 
Petrochemicals, petroleum, manu¬ 
facturing, pipeline development 
and gas transmission. 

But the best is yet to come. 

NOVA has a sizeable stake in one 
of the biggest challenges of all 
time: the Alaska Highway natural 
gas pipeline. And although we 
are based in the West, NOVA is 
active and innovative right 
across the country in the develop¬ 
ment of pipelines and non- 
conventional energy sources. 

These components represent 
NOVA’s various divisions. The 
cube assembled represents 


NOVA’s unique way of putting 
them all together into a creative, 
flexible company. NOVA ... a 
bright, bold force for the Canadian 
future. 

Principal Operating Subsidiaries and Affiliates: 
The Alberta Gas Ethylene Company Ltd. 

Algas Engineering Services Ltd. 

Algas Mineral Enterprises Ltd. 

Algas Properties Ltd. 

Algas Resources Ltd. 

Grove Valve and Regulator Company 
Husky Oil Ltd. 

Q & M Pipe Lines Ltd. 


Alberta Gas Chemicals Ltd. 
Diamond Shamrock Alberta Gas 
Foothills Pipe Lines (Yukon) Ltd. 
Pan-Alberta Gas Ltd. 

WAG! International, S.p.A. 


NOVA 

AN ALBERTA 
CORPORATION 

.. .for all of Canada. Post 01 





















International 


lumping plane in Gander 

Gander International Airport has become Canadas most popular 
first stop for East Bloc defectors . Transport Canada wishes it werent 


G ander International Airport, 4:45 
p.m. Friday, October 9, 1980. 
Forty Cubans, tourists on an 
Interflug flight from East Berlin to 
Havana, begin filing up the escalator 
to the upper deck at the international 
terminal to reboard their plane. Sud¬ 
denly, a young woman runs over to an 
RCMP officer standing near the foot 
of the escalator and, although she 
speaks no English, lets him know she 
doesn’t want to go back to Havana. 
Before the mountie can lead her away, 
however, others (suspected to be Cuban 
security personnel) grab her and drag 
her up the escalator. The Cubans clus¬ 
ter at the top of the escalator. Several 
dozen RCMP reinforcements arrive at 
the terminal. Stalemate. 

Within the hour, Canadian immi¬ 
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Wooing the Russians and risking "incidents' 

gration and airport officials are back 
at the terminal. It’s their job to resolve 
the dispute, but this is not, as airport 
assistant manager Harold Hefferton 
would say later, “a routine emergency.” 
Chief immigration officer Jerrett Letto 
knows he has to interview the woman— 
to make sure she wants to stay in 
Canada—but the Cuban tour guide 
won’t let her out of his sight. Letto 
agrees to conduct the interview with 
the tour guide present and a Spanish 
interpreter who has driven 86 km from 
Botwood. The woman, a 29-year-old 
medical doctor, says she has changed 
her mind. 

“We almost let her go,” Letto re¬ 
members, “unfortunately.” Just as the 
plane—with the woman aboard—is 
about to get takeoff clearance, the 
Department of External Affairs phones 
to say she cannot leave until immigra¬ 
tion officials interview her privately. 
Two RCMP vehicles block the plane 


while Letto goes aboard, flanked by 
two other officers, to escort the woman 
off. After a phone call to the Cuban 
embassy in Ottawa, the tour leader lets 
her go for the interview. This time she 
says she wants to stay in Canada and 
the plane takes off without her. It is 
now nearly midnight. 

Except for its dramatic tension, the 
Cuban doctor’s ordeal was a typical 
defection incident. For one thing, it 
took place at Gander where two Rus¬ 
sians, three Bulgarians and 24 Cubans 
never got back on their planes in 1980. 
That’s better than one-fifth of all defec¬ 
tions into Canada last year and makes 
Gander Canada’s busiest defection 
point for air travellers. They hid in 
washrooms or under stairs until their 
planes left; the bolder ones walked up 
>to airport security 
® guards or the cash- 
£? Sier at the duty free 
Ishop and said “po- 
Jlitical asylum.” 
Another Cu¬ 
ban, an economist 
in his 30s, also de¬ 
fected from the 
October 9 Interflug 
flight: On his way 
into the terminal, 
he went to an 
RC M P officer who 
tucked him into the safety of his car. 
One weekend last August, six men left 
three different Cubana flights. 

When Canada signed the 1951 
United Nations Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees, it agreed to 
provide temporary asylum to anyone 
who asks to immigrate as a refugee. 
Anyone has the right to ask. The 
request triggers a routine procedure of 
hearings, reports and committee meet¬ 
ings to determine if the applicant quali¬ 
fies for admission to Canada as a 
“Convention refugee”; that is any per¬ 
son with a well-founded fear of reli¬ 
gious, racial, social or political per¬ 
secution. Defectors wait for their deci¬ 
sions in a Gander motel at public 
expense. Usually, they have little 
money with them, and many cannot 
even recover their luggage. If they can 
get work to support themselves in the 
meantime, the Canadian government 
will move them anywhere in the 


country. The Refugee Status Advisory 
Committee can take up to four to six 
months to review each case. 

The overwhelming majority of re¬ 
cent defectors at Gander were Cuban 
students and professionals, part of the 
exodus touched off when the Cuban 
government opened and then slammed 
shut the immigration floodgates last 
spring. Gander happens to be a prime 
refuelling spot for air travel between 
Havana and East Berlin, Moscow and 
Prague. 

“They aren’t coming for economic 
reasons. They’re relatively secure and 
wouldn’t give up their homes and 
families for that,” says Barbara Mac- 
Adam, a Gander-based legal aid lawyer 
who represents most of the defectors 
during the lengthy immigration pro¬ 
cess. “Often they are unhappy that 
they are unable to express themselves 
religiously. It’s a crime in Cuba to try 
to leave by this method, so they talk 
about what would happen if they had 
to return.” 

The Cuban embassy in Ottawa 
won’t comment about the Gander 
defections, but Employment and Immi¬ 
gration Canada information officer 
Rick Fifield says Cuba is worried 
about a brain drain. An embassy 
spokesman says only, “Journalists can 
draw their own conclusions.” Many of 
the Cubans actually want to live in the 
United States where they have friends 
and relatives, but U.S. immigration 
authorities won’t usually accept them 
unless Canada has rejected them. And 
Canada will probably accept nearly all 
the recent defectors. 

Transport Canada does not enjoy 
Gander’s notoriety. “We’re the land¬ 
lord,” says assistant airport manager 
Hefferton. “Defections take place on 
our property.” Eastern Bloc flights 
make up about half of the traffic under 
Gander’s TOPS (Trans Oceanic Plan 
Stops) program, an industry-govern¬ 
ment project set up to bring back the 
business Gander lost at the start of the 
long-range jet age. When you’re wooing 
Cubana, Aeroflot, Interflug, Poland’s 
Lot and Czechoslovakia’s CS A, defec¬ 
tions make business dealings uncom¬ 
fortable. 

But short of contravening the UN 
Convention there is nothing Gander 
can do to stop the flow of defectors. 
It’s up to the airlines to permit pas¬ 
sengers to leave the plane and use the 
services in the sealed-off international 
lounge, and they’re still letting them 
off. Airport officials hope they’ll con¬ 
tinue to do so: The airport gets a cut of 
the revenue from the concessions in 
the lounge. — Amy Zierler 
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When Pasquale Rocca first arrived in Canada from his native Italy in 1957, he was 
a plump 15-year-old who couldn 7 speak one word of English. But Pasquale was 
smart and tough and willing to work. With the help of a $2,500 bank loan to get 
him started in business, hes made his name and his fortune in his new 

~ Pat Rocca, King of the Malls 


By Jon Everett 
iovanna Mercuri had just turned 
19 in 1942 when, in her native 
village of Sambiase in the moun¬ 
tains of southern Italy just across the 
strait from Sicily, she gave birth to her 
first son, Pasquale. She was alone 
then, for her husband had gone off to 
war. Each day she would strap Pas¬ 
quale in a papoose on her back and toil 
in the blazing hot fields so? 
they would have food on the 3 
table. Each night she prayed £ 
that the bombs would not $ 
strike her home. Her prayers < 
were answered. Even the 
night the bombs killed 5,000 
people in her region, none 
fell near her and Pasquale. 

After the war Giovanna 
quickly bore two more sons, 

Saverio and Giovanni, and 
then was alone again when 
her husband went to Canada 
with his only brother to join 
their father. She would rise 
at 5 a.m. to milk the cows 
and not retire until late at 
night after she made her 
bread and her sauce. If she 
ran short of cash, she would 
load wood on her donkey 
and go to town to sell it. 

Like his friends, Pasquale 
ate pasta at least four times a 
week and played soccer, but 
unlike most of his friends, he 
remained in school past 
Grade 3, thanks mainly to 
the lira his papa sent. Gio¬ 
vanna prayed that Pasquale 
would become a priest. But 
he gravitated, not to the 
church, but to the man who 
ran a roulette wheel in the 
village. Pasquale pestered his mama 
for money to play the wheel, and 
argued with her because she didn’t 
want him going to the movies. He 
often took the olive oil she made and 
sold it in order to gamble. Pasquale 
would never be a priest. 

At 15 his father summoned him. It 
was as if the Angel of Death had signed 
the summons. On the day he was to 
leave, it seemed that half the village 
came out to pay their last respects. As 


the train pulled out of the station as 
slowly as a hearse, the women wept 
and wailed, and scratched their faces. 

Pasquale’s father, Bernardo Rocca, 
never really cared much for farm life; 
he preferred trading horses to harness¬ 
ing them. In Canada, in Noranda, 
Que., Bernardo told his father that 
they should open a fruit store rather 
than continue working in the mines 


because being in business for yourself 
was the only way to get ahead. His 
father, also named Pasquale, wasn’t 
interested but Bernardo’s brother 
Nicola was. Nicola left the mines to 
work for a tile company and, one day, 
in Bathurst, N.B., where he was doing 
a job he saw an opportunity. Soon 
Nicola and Bernardo opened their 
own tile company to work along New 
Brunswick’s north shore. In 1957, Ber¬ 
nardo’s teen-age son joined them; he 


was somewhat plump and spoke no 
English, but he was blessed with two 
special qualities; his father’s shrewdness 
and his mother’s industriousness. 

Pat Rocca—no one calls him Pas¬ 
quale anymore—goes faithfully every 
Sunday morning to visit his parents, 
Giovanna Mercuri (in Italy, women 
retain their surnames after marriage) 
and Bernardo Rocca, in their 
modestly affluent Churchill 
Heights home in Saint John, 
N.B. Other kin come too, 
and Bernardo serves his 
home-made wine. “It’s an 
old country recipe,” he says 
proudly. “I bring the grapes 
in from California. It’s not 
like the wine you buy around 
here. There’s no sugar in it.” 
Giovanna apologizes for her 
halting English as she tries 
to explain why she kept Pat 
in school as a child. Finally, 
Bernardo breaks in: “I 
wanted him to go through to 
be a lawyer. She wanted him 
to go through to be a priest. 
And after, he went through 
to be nothing.” Everyone 
laughs. 

Pat Rocca laughs too. 
And why not? For Pat, now 
38 with a svelte 180 pounds 
on his six-foot frame, Canada 
has made dreams of la dolce 
vita come true. His father 
says the Roccas never lacked 
anything in Sambiase but 
cash; anyone who had a plot 
of land ate well because there 
are four growing seasons 
there. But most young people 
left for Argentina, the U.S., 
Canada or Australia. For one thing, 
the banks in Italy didn’t help you. Pat 
well knows the importance of banks. If 
it weren’t for a $2,500 loan the Bank of 
Montreal gave him 19 years ago to 
start a bricklaying business, he might 
not now head a group of development 
and construction companies that gross 
more than $50 million a year. 

Pat Rocca is a popular figure in 
Saint John where he has built his 
construction company into the largest 




Rocca's Market SquareiSeven years of tortured negotiations later.. 
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in the Atlantic provinces and among 
the largest 10 in Canada. He has built 
developments all over the city and in 
October, after seven years of tortured 
negotiations, Rocca and the three levels 
of government signed a 691-page pact 
to rearrange the city’s skyline with a 
massive Market Square waterfront 
redevelopment project. 

Elsewhere in the Maritimes, Rocca 
may be less than popular. His malls 
have been blamed for the demise of 
old, downtown shopping areas and 
there have been cries for legislation to 
restrict shopping centre proliferation. 
P.E.I., in fact, has imposed a mora¬ 
torium on malls. ( Insight , Nov. 79). 
Indeed, Pat Rocca’s arrival in some 
communities evokes exactly the same 
reaction among established merchants 
that his departure from Italy evoked 
among his relatives. They weep and 
wail, and scratch their faces. 

Such lamentations win little sym¬ 
pathy from Rocca. He uses Saint John, 
where he’s built five malls, as an 
example. “The uptown merchants were 
doing well for years. But they never 
kept up with the times, not only in the 
physical aspects of their stores, but 
also in supplying the customer with 
variety and prices [comparable] in 
other parts of the country....These 
shopping centres only happened where 
there’s a need.” Before the malls, many 
retailers “made a lot of money very 
easily, but they didn’t invest.” 

Rocca’s own shopping centre suc¬ 
cess formula has been simple. Build 
them, fill them and sell them. When, in 
the mid-Sixties, he took his idea to the 
very same Bank of Montreal that had 
got his contracting business off the 
ground, he was given the bum’s rush. 
So he went to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. George Blakney, then manager 
of the Main Street West branch, wrote 
out a draft for $1 million, virtually the 
entire cost of his first shopping centre, 
in Sussex, N.B. Rocca’s formula was 
concocted in the test tube of panic. “I 
had to sell. I didn’t have the equity to 
hang on to it.” 

Rocca says he always knew he’d 
come to Canada. “My father said, if 
you don’t study hard enough. I’m 
going to bring you to Canada.’ That 
was the threat all the time. The more 
he kept writing that, the less and less I 
studied, and got my chance.” 

That may be a joke, but his first few 
days in Bathurst—it was late November 
and cold—weren’t so funny. He 
thought about turning around and 
going back. “I said what the hell have I 
done? What am I doing here?” His 
father put him in a Bathurst school 
and as he mastered English he acceler¬ 
ated from fifth grade to seventh, to 
ninth by June. “The kids were fantastic 
to me. I was a toy to them. They were 


all my teachers.” Rocca entered 
Bathurst High School to take a three- 
year commercial course but quit after 
a year. He couldn’t have joined the 
family business at a better time than in 
1959. Because a Fredericton contractor 
had begun to crowd the Roccas for the 
tile work on the north shore, Pat was 
sent to Saint John to drum up business 
there. He opened an office on Union 
Street and made the rounds of con¬ 
tractors. 

The Roccas struck paydirt within a 
year. The Irving Pulp and Paper Co. 
Ltd. mill was undergoing renovations 
and needed someone to reline the 
tanks. Pat recalls: “No one would do it 
because of the acid. We had to take the 
old tile out...and then we lined the 
tanks. We worked around the clock. 
That was our biggest break, but it was 


the same time I didn’t like the idea of 
being in the family business all my life 
either.” He thought of joining the 
RCMP, but that was impossible be¬ 
cause he wasn’t then a Canadian citizen. 
Finally in 1961, not yet 21, he went to 
see Frank McLean, then manager of 
the King Street Bank of Montreal, to 
borrow $2,500 for a bricklaying busi¬ 
ness he thought he could manage. He 
got it, without a co-signer. 

“I saw an opportunity. All the 
contractors were doing their own brick¬ 
laying. I decided they’d be better off 
letting somebody specialize.” His com¬ 
pany did fireplaces and other small 
jobs until he got the masonry contract 
for Holy Trinity School on Wall Street. 
Soon, he branched out into general 
contracting and, after several small 
jobs, won the contract for the new 


Family is still important to Rocca, shown here with his mother and grandfather 


a terrible job.’’The job established the 
Roccas in Saint John and boosted 
their bank account because, for once, 
they worked for an hourly wage, not a 
flat fee. But Pat was restless. 

“The biggest thing that always 
turned me on,” he says, “was being in 
business for myself.” But he shied 
away from striking out on his own out 
of family loyalty. “It was a family 
business and I didn’t want to leave the 
business to start my own business. At 


Willett Fruit Co. warehouse in Saint 
John East. He was ready to develop 
shopping centres. 

Rocca had moved to Saint John at 
the very moment the city’s first mall, 
Fairview Plaza, was to be built. In 
rapid succession came two more, K- 
Mart and Woolco. “I was doing the 
floors for them. I was doing the 
masonry for them. I got to know how 
that worked. I said, jeez, I’m going to 
try one of my own. The first one I tried 


Studying plans with development manager Bob Main; from nothing to $50 million a year 
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was in Sussex....That worked out pretty 
good, so I said, jeez. I’d better do 
another one...” 

Not long before he went to the 
Bank of Nova Scotia for the million 
dollars for the Sussex venture, he 
married Joan Quinlan, a local girl. As 
a bachelor, Pat spent most of his spare 
time at the movies. But one night he 
went to a dance at Lily Lake where the 
band of a young Dutch Mason used to 
hold sway. There Pat met Joan. Today 
they have three children, Patrick, 15, 
Kathy, 9, and Tanya, 2. If Sussex had 
bombed, he would have been ruined. 
“There was never any doubt in my 
mind that it was going to work out. 
The biggest thing that could have gone 
wrong was if I didn’t build it at the 
price I thought I could. I had the 
Dominion [Stores] and Metropolitan 
pre-leased.” 

Rocca went on a shopping centre 
building binge. Besides Sussex and 
Saint John, he put them in Moncton, 
Fredericton, Woodstock and St. 
Stephen, in New Brunswick; Halifax, 
Truro, Digby, Bridgewater, Sydney 
and North Sydney in Nova Scotia; and 
Charlottetown and Summerside in 
P.E.I. On the wall of the boardroom in 
the three-storey Rocca headquarters 
near Haymarket Square, there are big 
maps of the New England states. Two 
years ago Rocca stood poised for 
another binge in Maine and New 
Hampshire but although one mall was 
opened at South Portland in Novem¬ 
ber, all other plans have been put on 
hold. “We nicely got going when in¬ 
terest rates went crazy...when interest 
rates go to a certain percentage, deals 
don’t work; you just can’t get the rent 
to justify the cost.” 

Besides malls, Rocca erected many 
industrial and commercial buildings 
for sale, particularly in Dartmouth, 
N.S., and Saint John, while developing 
a tremendous volume for his construc¬ 
tion company. Currently he’s managing 
construction of the new, $ 100-million 
Saint John hospital and the $30-million 
Edmundston, N.B., hospital and is 
contractor for the Michelin Tire plant 
in Waterville, N.S., the potash terminal 
in Sussex, and Industrial Estates 
building in Amherst, N.S., and the 
Delta Hotel and the Irving-owned SMT 
bus terminal in Saint John. (“When 
you get work from Irving, it’s a fluke. 
He’s either too busy or thinks he can 
get it done more cheaply by someone 
else.”) 

Because he’s an incorrigible “movie 
nut,” he opened a chain of movie 
theatres in the Maritime malls. But 
just as his desire to see any movies was 
once thwarted by his mother, his desire 


to show first-run movies was thwarted 
by the two stern dowagers of Canadian 
cinema. Famous Players and Odeon, 
who have a lock on good new films. He 
did what he did as a boy under the 
circumstances: Made a fuss. The 
dowagers relented, but the prize in the 
popcorn for Rocca came when he sold 
the chain at a neat profit. 

N ot everything he started had a 
happy ending. He opened super- 
market-style Hartt’s Building Supplies 
stores and “lost plenty” before closing 
or converting them to the “old lumber 
yards” he says Maritimers prefer. He 
began constructing 500 apartment units 
during a mid-Seventies boom in Saint 
John and opened them in a late- 
Seventies bust. “When we started, you 
couldn’t find an apartment; by the 
time we finished there was a glut. Saint 
John’s [vacancy] rate went from zero 
to 12%.” Rocca figures that by later 
this year it will be once again tough to 
get an apartment in Saint John “be¬ 
cause there haven’t been any built for 
the past three, four years.” 

But his greatest achievement to 
date will be the $71-million Market 
Square development which will trans¬ 
form the dilapidated waterfront around 
Market Slip, where the Loyalists 
landed 198 years ago to found Saint 
John, into a glistening city showcase, 
including a trade centre, a badly needed 
new city library, a hotel, luxury apart¬ 
ments, senior citizens’housing, offices, 
a labor temple, and the obligatory 
Rocca mall. Rocca first volunteered 
plans for the project eight years ago, 
but instead of accepting Rocca’s con¬ 
cept straight off, the city called for 
other proposals. A year later, the city 
chose Rocca’s plans over four others. 

Perhaps only the biblical Jacob 
could appreciate what Pat Rocca has 
gone through these past seven years. 
Jacob labored seven years for Rachel, 
then was given Leah. Rocca labored 
seven years for a spectacular shopping 
mall in the complex; he has ended up 
with a tiny cluster of kiosks. He says, 
“If I had known many years ago that 
this would have taken place, that the 
retail end would be so small today, I 
would not have gotten involved.” 

More than once during these years, 
like Alice at the Mad Hatter’s tea 
party, Rocca loudly criticized the 
shenanigans of the bureaucrats and 
the politicians at the negotiating table. 
“Many times I wanted to quit, but then 
I would go to bed, sleep and change my 
mind. We got in deeper and deeper and 
when you do that, it’s hard to get the 
hell out. If I had known that it would 
have taken seven years...the three levels 


of government, the indecision, the 
changing of the rules of the game many 
times...” 

Because he’s Italian and prominent 
in business, Rocca is subject to what he 
calls the Godfather Syndrome. People 
around Saint John would say: “Rocca 
gets his money from the Mafia.” “It’s 
from jealousy,” Rocca complains, but 
adds, “it doesn’t matter. If you’re 
Italian, everybody will make a joke 
about it. So you’ve got to live with it. 
Where it counts, they know damn well 
where the money comes from. The 
people who give the money, whether 
it’s Excelsior Life, Prudential Life, 
Canada Life, the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
they know more about my business 
than I do — so it doesn’t affect me.” 

Rocca has grown to love Saint 
John, where he employs 500 people 
directly; the company has 100 em¬ 
ployees elsewhere. He won’t try to 
expand “where the real money is” in 
the U.S. Sun Belt, places like Texas, 
because that’s too far away from what 
will remain home base. He says it 
bothers him that many visitors are 
repelled by Saint John as a “grey, 
dirty, smelly city. If you look at Saint 
John as a whole, in the surrounding 
area, it’s just breathtaking in terms of 
natural beauty. That’s why I make it 
my business lots of times when I have 
visitors here to take them out for a 
drive. Otherwise they’ll leave town and 
say, 4 Oh my God...’ ” 

By modern standards, if not his 
mother’s, Rocca works long hours, 
from 7:30 a.m. to 6-7 p.m. plus a few 
hours on Saturday and Sunday. He’s 
adjusted well to Canadian life, but 
misses some of the old country ways, 
like drinking wine with his children. 
“My wife is a Canadian and she has a 
completely different attitude towards 
drinking than I have. I try to give them 
a taste of wine and she thinks it’s the 
end of the world ...we argue about it 
all the time. I can’t get through to her. 
She doesn’t understand what the hell 
I’m talking about.” 

It’s 11 o’clock on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Pat, ironically, is drinking black 
coffee as Bernardo pours a second 
glass of wine. Somebody says the guy 
with the roulette wheel is no longer 
alive. Giovanni arrives—in Saint John 
he is called John, the lawyer Bernardo 
always wanted. (Saverio, the other son, 
operates hairdressing salons in the 
city.) Bernardo is speaking: “You 
know, most of the Roccas went to the 
Argentine. That’s where I wanted to go 
myself. After the war, I was making 
out my papers to go there when my 
father brought me to Canada... ” m 
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New Orleans' famous French Quarter: Part of the original Dixie 


New Orleans, where the 
music never stops 

Welcome to the city of New Orleans , where jazz was born and history 
lives , and where—once a year—the whole place still goes bananas 


By Jon Everett 

ver wonder where we North 
Americans get our foot-slapping, 
hand-clapping, boogie-woogie 
ways? Welcome to the city of New 
Orleans. Its very name is music. Its 
streets are lyrics: Basin, Bourbon, 
Rampart. Its river, the Mississippi, 
doesn’t flow; it rolls. New Orleans is 
the cradle of jazz, that bouncing off¬ 
spring of African and European ante¬ 
cedents. 

Some say jazz first saw the light of 
day in the reddish glow of Storyville, 


the city’s legalized prostitution district 
that flourished from 1897 until the 
U.S. Navy closed it down in 1917. 
Ferdinand Joseph La Menthe always 
claimed that he fathered jazz in Story¬ 
ville, and jazz historians agree that La 
Menthe—known to you and me as 
Jelly Roll Morton—strayed far from 
the ragtime popular in his day. But, 
really, just as all rivers flow into the 
Mississippi, so did all musical streams 
in America flow into a mainstream at 
New Orleans. 

Take one important aspect of jazz. 


the blue note. Observers realized early 
on that the African slaves, like birds, 
sang notes that weren’t on the European 
scale. Later, when Africans came in 
contact with European instruments, as 
the song says, they “took a new note, 
pushed it through a horn until it was 
born into a blue note.” When you start 
with an old-century march, and make 
it swing, shake and move like a new- 
century world, what you has is jazz. 

Down in the French Quarter, you 
has lots of hot. Dixieland jazz. New 
Orleans, many say, is the original 
Dixie, and it’s still probably the only 
place in North America where young 
people pack into places to hear men 
old enough to be their grandfathers 
play music. Like flappers’ dresses. 
Dixieland hasn’t been fashionable for 
some time, but on its own turf, it’s as 
appealing as bagpipe swirls at a High¬ 
land gathering. 

In the early 1950s, when jazz turned 
esoteric and cool, a new melange of 
rhythm and blues supplanted it in the 
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hearts of the young; New Orleans’ 
Antoine “Fats” Domino was in the 
vanguard of this rock and roll. But 
down on St. Peter Street, in Preserva¬ 
tion Hall, Dixieland lives, and people 
pay $2 for the privilege of sitting on 
hard, backless benches—or on the 
floor—to listen to aging jazz masters 
in 20-minute sessions. 

But there’s more to New Orleans 
than jazz. Much more. 

The French Quarter (Vieux Carre), 
with its narrow streets and historic 
buildings, is a 90-block amalgam of 
culture, commerce and sleaze. The 
tourist bureau has an excellent 36-stop 
walking tour mapped out. It doesn’t 
include art galleries and shops, which 
can easily shoot your stops to over 50. 
(We won’t even talk about the strip 
joints.) 

The Quarter has a distinct Spanish 
flavor—lots of open courtyards and 
wide arches—because the Spanish were 
in command when the city burned 
down in 1788 and again in 1794. Four 
choice stops: St. Louis Cathedral, old¬ 
est in the U.S., built in 1794; the 
Cabildo, quarters of the governing 
council, built in the late 1790s with a 
splendid wrought-iron railing; Lafitte’s 
Blacksmith Shop, built before 1772 
and operated, legend has it, by the 
popular pirates, the Lafitte brothers; 
and the French Market, a 160-year-old 
arcade featuring a farmers’ market. 
You can also take guided walking 
tours, bus tours, or flag down a passing 
horse and buggy. 

Except during Mardi Gras, New 
Orleans is a city that the blind can 
enjoy as much as the sighted. Hearing 
and taste supply most of the memories. 
By night, the Quarter’s bars, restau¬ 
rants and streets resound with music. 
Besides hot jazz by the likes of trum¬ 
peter A1 Hirt, clarinettist Pete Fountain 
and the Dukes of Dixieland, along 
Bourbon Street, you can also hear 
disco, pop, country and old rock. 

New Orleans’ mixed drinks are the 
stuff of legends. One has it that the 
cocktail derived from Monsieur Pey¬ 
chaud’s habit of serving a drink in an 
eggcup or coquetier, a word anglos 
couldn’t pronounce. Today, the leading 
drinks are the rye-based Sarazec, the 
Ramos gin Fizz and the rum-based 
Hurricane. 

New Orleans’ cuisine—the city has 
as many excellent restaurants as jazz 
musicians—is called Creole. Essentially 
it’s seafood and spice. Louisianians 
proudly point out that the only other 
indigenous American cuisine is Cajun, 
a kind of Louisiana country cousin to 
Creole. (The Cajuns, of course, are our 
very own transplanted Acadians who 


live west of the city.) Eat out once here 
and you may not want to do anything 
else. 

You can still have dinner at An¬ 
toine’s, but you can no longer ride a 
streetcar named Desire. It stands im¬ 
mobile near the French Market, open 
for inspection part of the week. Buses 
serve Desire Street now, as they do the 
rest of the city of 1.5 million. Only one 
streetcar remains in service: The St. 
Charles is called the oldest con¬ 
tinuously operating street railway in 
the world and you can ride it to 
Audubon Park. That’s the site of the 
city’s only hill, built 20 feet high so 
local children would know a hill when 
they saw one. There’s a zoo and 
aquarium at the park, and, as in the 
larger City Park, a miniature railway 
and carnival rides. 

In the workaday world, however. 
New Orleans, 176 km from the Gulf of 
Mexico, is best known as the second- 
largest port in the U.S., with docking 
space for 85 ships. If you go down to 
the levee you can see ships lined up on 
the Mississippi, like cars waiting for 
turns at a toll booth. You get a close 
look by riding on a paddlewheeler 
during the day. Cruising at night is 
more romantic. 

If it weren’t for those levees (man¬ 
made embankments). New Orleans 
would be in trouble because some of 
the city is below river level. Floods are 
always a threat; there are no basements 
here. The dead are placed in above¬ 
ground tombs, and the mausoleums 
attract crowds of tourists. 

Interestingly, New Orleans almost 
strikes out in sports. Football’s Sugar 
Bowl game is played there New Year’s 
Day, and this season the Super Bowl 
returned, but despite the city’s 74,000- 
seat Superdome, the NFL Saints are 
the only pro team in town. Why there’s 
no baseball team in this magnificent 
stadium—the Expos, you recall, started 
out in a bandbox—is a mystery. The 
basketball Jazz fled to Utah, and there’s 
no interest in hockey, though French 
names on the sweaters would fit in well 
with local flavor. 

The Mardi Gras is more than local 
flavor; it’s a story in itself. From Jan. 6 
to March 3 this winter, the city goes 
bananas. And what fun! There are 
balls, as elaborately staged and cos¬ 
tumed as any Hollywood musical, and 
lavish parades, which draw stupendous 
crowds. You need an invitation to the 
balls, but the parades—20 big ones in 
the last 10 days of carnival season— 
are for everyone. On Mardi Gras (Fat 
Tuesday), they climax. Canal Street, 
which is twice as wide as an average 
city main thoroughfare, is wall-to-wall 


people. Costumes are everywhere, and 
anything goes. 

The Mardi Gras always attracts 
celebrities too, some of whom march 
with Pete Fountain’s Half-Fast March¬ 
ing Band. 

But the most amazing part of Mardi 
Gras is that all the balls, parades and 
celebrations are paid for privately, and 
none are used for commercial purposes. 
The only tax money spent is to hold 
back the crowds and clean the streets. 

But, in the end. New Orleans will 
always be synonymous with jazz. On 
Basin Street, there’s even a park named 
for Louis Armstrong, the grandest 
jazzman of them all, complete with a 
statue of Satchmo and his trumpet. 
Satchmo is jamming with Gabriel now, 
but, born and bred in New Orleans, he 
should feel at home in the celestial 
bandstand. For, as the song so ac¬ 
curately says, there is heaven right here 
on earth...way down yonder in New 
Or-leeens. 
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One man band in blue-note action 


Open courtyards, balconies give parts of the city a Spanish flavor 
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Folks 


I cut my teeth on an old Iver Johnson 
32, built in 1890,” says gun collector 
George Armstrong. “I just got a Boer 
War Lee-Metford rifle, and Fve been 
dickering three years for it.” Editor of 
the weekly Lewisport, Nfld., Pilot , 
Armstrong also publishes the Bulletin 
of the International Military Arms 
Society. Contributions and inquiries 
pour in from several hundred members 
scattered around the world. “You can 
trace spheres of political influence with 
arms,” Armstrong says. “I just like to 
take the damn things apart and see 
how they work.”The editor’s particular 
interest is the First World War, but he 
says he can’t afford to specialize. Still, 
he’s got nearly 50 guns in his personal 
collection. The society, formed several 
years ago by an avid American collec¬ 
tor, is strictly apolitical. Membership 
is growing on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Serious students of arms 
rarely shoot, Armstrong says. “We’re 
interested in the mechanics of war, 
that’s it. All I shoot is tin cans myself.” 



Davis: No-charge pal for pups and plants 


T hirty-two-year-old Sue Davis was 
a medical technologist who wanted 
a flying instructor’s licence. But her 
salary wouldn’t cover both $10,000 


worth of flying lessons and an apart¬ 
ment. Her solution: She would live in 
other people’s houses when they weren’t 
there—with their permission, of 
course—as a professional animal sitter. 
Fortunately, Sue likes animals. Her 
family’s home in St. John’s sometimes 
had as many as 17 cats scratching the 
furniture at once. When she was older, 
Sue spent Saturday mornings cleaning 
out Kitty Litter, administering medi¬ 
cines and feeding animals at the St. 
John’s SPCA shelter. For the past four 
years she’s been a live-in sitter for cats, 
dogs, chickens and plants and she 
loves it. Sue treats each home as if it 
were her own and takes her respon¬ 
sibilities seriously. If an Irish setter is 
used to running on a beach every 
morning and every evening, she’ll go 
with his routine. If an animal is used to 
sleeping on the master’s bed, that’s OK 
too. “In fact,” she recalls, “there’s one 
house I regularly sit for in which there 
are four dogs and six cats. Each night 
it’s a battle as to who gets the bed—me 
or them. ” Sue house-sits for any time— 
from a weekend to two months—and 
is booked as far as a year in advance. 
She doesn’t charge because she is get¬ 
ting free rent. The worst part of her 
hobby? Becoming too attached to the 
animals. 

S he was a tall woman, dressed in 
black, her head nearly rose above 
the doorway. I looked up and she was 
smiling at me and I knew I wanted to 
be like that woman.” Sister Louise 
Leger has left the small convent room 
that is her home in Bathurst and gone 
back 104 years in time. She is reliving 
an incident when, at the age of five, her 
parents brought her to visit her aunt, a 
member of the religious congregation 
known as Les Hospitalieres de St. 
Joseph. Born in Caraquet, the fourth 
of seven children, Louise kept her 
promise and at 17 (in 1888) she crossed 
the convent steps in Tracadie and 
became a nursing sister, caring for the 
30 lepers in the only lazaretto in North 
America. Sister Leger took turns with 
the other sisters rising before five in the 
morning to light the more than 14 
stoves. They had to chip ice from the 
water before they could wash, and it 
took two sisters to lift wet wash from 
caldrons of boiling water and drape it 
to dry. When the lazaretto was enlarged 
to house a large general hospital, Sister 
Leger became comptroller, then mis¬ 
tress of novices and Mother Superior. 
Now nearly 110 years old, New Bruns¬ 
wick’s oldest citizen says, “I’ve had a 
very satisfying, happy life.” 



Jacques,Linda Demers: Saint John's great 


I f Saint John, N.B., were large enough 
to have a big-league hockey team, 
Jacques Demers wouldn’t mind coach¬ 
ing it forever. “I have never seen 
people like they are here. The day we 
moved in, people were knocking on 
the door saying ‘Hi.’ The kindness of 
the people is just unbelievable.” 
Demers, last year’s coach of the N H L’s 
Quebec Nordiques, was dispatched in 
early summer to manage Saint John’s 
new AHL team. When plans for the 
team fizzled, Demers, 36, and his 
Indianapolis-born wife, Linda, decided 
not to move from their suburban 
Gondola Point home while he travelled 
as a scout. Demers is from Montreal 
where his promising playing career 
was ended at age 15 by an injury. 
When he was 16 both parents died, and 
he quit school to support two younger 
sisters. After making a name for himself 
coaching minor hockey, Chicago 
Cougars of the upstart WHA hired 
him in 1972. A few years later, he was 
named coach-of-the-year at Indiana¬ 
polis. He entered the NHL as the 
Nordiques coach in 1979, but resigned 
at season’s end when a remark he made 
to a Montreal reporter was interpreted 
as an insult by the Quebec City press. 
Demers will eventually return to the 
big-time, but meanwhile he’s waiting 
to see whether Saint John can finally 
provide a facility for an AHL team this 
year. Homesick Linda, mother of two 
and expecting, hopes it can. Saint 
John, she says, “is a lot like 
Indianapolis.” 
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back without break for at least 200 
years, maybe farther. “There’s no other 
breed of horse in Canada can make 
such a line claim,” Christie says, “and a 
lot of total nonsense has been written 
about them.” Rev. Andrew LeMercier 
of Boston brought the first horses to 
Sable Island in 1737 as food for ship¬ 
wrecked survivors. As the herd in¬ 
creased, horses were to be sold to the 
West Indies. Christie calls the pony 
“an animal of unique endurance and 
merit.” She hopes the future of the 
Sable Island horse will be safeguarded. 
“He is a horse to be conserved as living 
history.” 

A ward-winning author Tim Wynne- 
Jones changed the setting for his 
novel Odd's End five times before he 
decided “it had to be in Nova Scotia.” 
Although the Toronto writer, who’s 
also a painter, designer, actor, singer 
and teacher, hates to repeat a “horribly 
overused expression,” he says the east 
coast’s “kind of magic” appeal seemed 
right. Judges for the $50,000 Seal First 
Novel Award obviously agreed. Odd's 
End is a psychological thriller that’s 
also a love story. Last summer Wynne- 
Jones had some spare time and wrote a 
book “just for relaxation, instead of 
reading one.” He entered the Seal 
contest hoping to get his novel pub¬ 
lished and says he was actually more 
excited at becoming a finalist because 
“I knew then it was publishable.” Al¬ 
though he plans to keep on writing, he 
won’t drop his many other interests. 
“I’m an exponent of anti-speciali¬ 
zation,” he says. But the publicity and 
rave reviews for Odd's End have him 
worried about his next novel: “You 
can’t just write as good a book, it has 
to be better.” 


A chance encounter with some sheet 
music in a Charlottetown store 
ended Paul Bernard’s studies in phar¬ 
macology and launched him on a 
career as a classical guitarist. The 
Summerside student was spending 
spare moments as a folk and rock 
guitarist, but after buying the sheet 
music, he quickly taught himself that 
piece, then a half-dozen more. In¬ 
credibly, he’d never heard any classical 
guitar music before. “A couple of 
months later, when I actually heard 
them for the first time, I realized what I 
was doing.” His father recorded the 
pieces he’d learned, a visitor from 
Toronto heard them and played the 
tape for instructors at the Royal Con¬ 
servatory of Music in Toronto. Bernard 
studied there, continued his appren¬ 
ticeship in Europe and now makes his 
home in Montreal. He’s recording his 
first album, due to be released this 
spring to coincide with a New York 
concert debut. Later in the year he’ll 
do a cross-Canada tour. Bernard, 28, 
practises from eight to 10 hours most 
days and has crammed 15 years of 
study into eight. Meanwhile, he plans 
to continue as an instructor in the 
Island’s summer music camps where 
his students are many years younger 
than he was when he first heard a 
classical guitar. 

N eatly filed in Barbara Christie’s 

kitchen cupboard are several thou¬ 
sand records covering the history of 
Atlantic Canada’s horses between 1611 
and 1900. Now, Christie’s zeroed in on 
a single breed and come up with a 
book, Sable Island Horses , published 
in December by Petheric Press. The 
origins of this tough little horse are 
mysterious, although the line stems 


Christie: She sees Sable Island ponies as 'living history" 


Simmons: Chicken-bone forecasting 

H erb Simmons has a gift. “Everyone 
has one,” the 62-year-old Summer- 
side native says. “And mine’s the 
weather. I’m not perfect, but neither 
are the weathermen.” Simmons fore¬ 
casts the weather with chicken bones. 
Forecasting begins in the fall when an 
Island-raised chicken, born the pre¬ 
vious spring, is killed, cooked and 
consumed, and the breastbone re¬ 
moved, washed and dried. Then Sim¬ 
mons goes to work. By examining the 
color of the bone, he predicts the 
extent of the snowfall: The whiter the 
bone, the heavier the snow. He also 
sections the bone to provide monthly 
predictions.‘He forecasts temperatures 
by measuring the thickness of a corn 
husk and corroborates all findings by 
watching the first quarter of the moon. 
Simmons went public with his predic¬ 
tions in 1972. A year earlier he planned 
to share his prognosis with reporters 
but chickened out. “I thought people 
might laugh. But it turned out to be 
very accurate and that gave me the 
confidence the next year.” This year, 
as he predicted, the Island received an 
early snowfall and Simmons expects 
more snow than last year and somewhat 
colder temperatures. How accurate is 
he? “I’ve been wrong a few times but 
I’d say I’m 75% right.” gg 
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Food 

New Orleans in your kitchen 


By Pat Lotz 

T ake traditional French country 
cooking, add the hot spices, sauces 
and rice of the Spanish, enliven it 
with ingredients from Africa and native 
Choctaw Indians, set it down in an 
area abounding in delectable seafood 
and you have New Orleans’ Creole 
cookery, a kind of edible history. 
Rumor has it there’s no such thing as a 
rigid Creole recipe; as the old Louis¬ 
iana saying goes, Chakin connin fa 
kape bouilli dans so chodiere (“each 
cook knows what’s in her own pot”). 
Here are some recipes to try out in 
your pot. 

Stuffed Crab 

In New Orleans, opinion is divided 
over whether garlic should be included 
in a recipe for stuffed crab. 

Va cup butter or margarine 
Vi cup finely chopped onion 
1 Vi cups fresh bread crumbs 
1 Vi cups cooked crabmeat 
2 cloves garlic, minced (optional) 

2 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 
3 tbsp. bottled clam juice 
Va tsp. salt, dash pepper 
few drops Tabasco 
1 tbsp. butter bits 

Saute onion in butter over medium 
heat until soft and translucent. Remove 
from heat, add all but 2 tbsp. bread 
crumbs, crabmeat, garlic, parsley, clam 
juice, seasonings and stir well. Spoon 
into crab or scallop shells. Top with 
remaining bread crumbs, dot with 
butter bits and bake in preheated 400° 
F. oven for 15 minutes. Serves 4. 

Red Bean Soup 

Louisiana small red beans are flat 
oval-shaped dried beans. Red kidney 
beans make a good substitute. 

1 lb. dried red beans 
3 qts. water 

1 meaty ham bone (about 1 Vi lbs.) 

1 cup coarsely chopped onion 
1 cup coarsely chopped celery 
1 large carrot, chopped 
1 large bay leaf 
2 tsp. salt 
Va tsp. Tabasco 
V 3 cup red wine 
1 lemon, sliced in rounds 
3 tbsp. chopped green onion 

Soak beans 8 hours (or overnight) 
in enough water to cover, plus 1 inch. 
Drain beans, add 3 qts. fresh water and 
bring to the boil. Add next 7 in¬ 


gredients. Reduce heat and simmer for 
2‘/ 2 to 3 hours, until meat and beans 
are tender. Remove bay leaf, discard 
bone and chop up meat. Puree vege¬ 
tables in some of liquid, return to 
saucepan with ham. Taste and adjust 
seasoning. Bring to boil, remove from 
heat and add wine. Garnish with lemon 
and onion. Serves 8-10. 

Jambalaya 

Jambalaya was introduced to New 
Orleans by the Spanish. Originally a 
combination of rice and ham (jamon is 
Spanish for ham), the dish is now 
made with a wide range of seafood and 
meat in different combinations. 

1 lb. medium shrimp, shelled 
and deveined 

Va cup butter or margarine 

1 cup raw rice 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 cups drained canned tomatoes, 
coarsely chopped 

Vi cup coarsely chopped green pepper 
Vi tsp. thyme 
1 tsp. salt 

Va tsp. cayenne pepper 
Va cup clam juice 
Va cup chicken broth 
1 lb. diced cooked ham 
1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 

In enough boiling salted water to 
cover them, cook shrimp for 5 minutes 
or until they turn pink. Remove with 
slotted spoon and set aside. In large 
casserole, saute onion in butter over 
medium heat until soft and translucent. 
Add rice and stir around until grains 
become opaque. Add next 6 ingredients 
and stir thoroughly. Add clam juice 
and chicken broth and bring to a boil. 
Lower heat, cover casserole tightly 
and simmer for 15 minutes. Add ham 
and shrimp and cook 5-7 minutes until 
rice is tender but not mushy. Stir in 
parsley. Serves 4-6. 

Grillades 

Served with hominy grits, grillades 
are a traditional New Orleans break¬ 
fast. Less hearty breakfast-eaters can 
enjoy them over rice for lunch or 
supper. 

1 Vi lbs. bottom round beef steak 

3 tbsp. bacon drippings 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup finely chopped onions 

1 cup chopped green pepper 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Va tsp. thyme 


1 large bay leaf 
few drops Tabasco 
1 Vi cups beef broth 
1 1/2 cups drained canned tomatoes, 
finely chopped 

1 tbsp. cornstarch mixed with 
1 tbsp. water 

2 tbsp. chopped green onion 

Cut meat into 8 pieces, place be¬ 
tween wax paper and pound thin. Dip 
each piece in flour, brown on both 
sides in hot bacon drippings and trans¬ 
fer to a warm plate. Saute onions, 
green pepper and garlic until soft. Stir 
in thyme and Tabasco. Add broth and 
tomatoes, bring to boil over high heat. 
Reduce heat and simmer for 10 min¬ 
utes. Return meat and accumulated 
liquid to pan and simmer, partially 
covered, for about an hour. Remove 
bay leaf, add a little salt if needed. Add 
cornstarch and water to simmering 
meat and stir until gravy thickens 
slightly. Just before serving, stir in 
chopped green onions. Serves 4. 

Baked Bananas 

Baked bananas provide a tasty 
accompaniment to chops or baked 
chicken. Served with vanilla ice cream, 
they make a delicious dessert. 

4 large bananas 
4 tbsp. apricot jam 

3 tbsp. sherry 
Va tsp. nutmeg 

1 tbsp. brown sugar 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
1 tbsp. butter bits 

Peel bananas and slice lengthwise 
and arrange, cut side down, in a shal¬ 
low, buttered baking dish. Mix next 5 
ingredients and heat in small saucepan 
until sugar is dissolved. Pour over 
bananas, dot with butter and bake in 
preheated 350° F. oven for 20-25 - 
minutes, basting once. Serves 4. 


Ambrosia 

Ambrosia was the food eaten by 
the gods of Greek mythology. In New 
Orleans, the basis of the dish is sliced 
oranges and shredded coconut, though 
other fruits may be added. 

4 large oranges 

1 19-oz. can pineapple rounds, drained 

1 cup shredded coconut 

2 tbsp. powdered sugar 

2 tbsp. fruit-flavored liqueur 

Peel oranges and remove white 
membrane. Slice in rounds. Layer 
orange and pineapple slices sprinkling 
each layer with sugar and coconut, 
ending with coconut. Pour liqueur 
over and chill several hours before 
serving. Serves 4. [§ 
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Small Towns 


The magic can be overpowering 


Lunenburg, N.S. 

“One Toronto baritone, between television tapings in Halifax, took a 
‘quick ’jaunt to Lunenburg by car and was found, hours later, 
wandering Pelham Street in a dazed time warp, deadlines forgotten” 
His frantic producer, remembering a similar experience, was able to 
forgive him. Lunenburg’s like that 


By Jim Bennet 
ugh Corkum fits his rawboned 
frame into a lawnchair beside his 
summer cottage on First Penin¬ 
sula, eyes his garden reflectively and 
gets ready to talk about the town he 
loves. “The day I retired as police chief 
of Lunenburg, that was the saddest 
day of my life,” he says. “But I’m not 
through with the old town yet. I’m 
Queen’s harbor master now, and I’m 
the elder on the door all through July 
at the Presbyterian church. So I still 
get to meet the yachtsmen and the 
tourists. And, mister, I still let ’em 
know: The rest of this country is very, 
very beautiful. I’ve seen it all. But 
there’s not another place like 
Lunenburg.” 

Despite the laugh-lines around his 
eyes, there’s enough agate in them to 
make it clear Corkum’s not fooling 
around. He is fiercely devoted to his 
birthplace. You’re welcome to share it, 
but you’d better not knock it. 

Lunenburg lies like a yoke across 
the nape of a slender peninsula of 
Nova Scotia’s South Shore. The streets 
are steep, the lanes are narrow and the 
old buildings display the quiet triumph 
of paintbrush over ripping bar. There 
are Cape Cods of hewn and pegged 
timbers, gambrel-roofed warehouses, 
gingerbread Victorians and the dis¬ 
tinctive “Lunenburg houses” with their 
central overhanging dormer. Conch 
shells outline the flower beds in neat, 
fenced gardens. The tap of the caulking 
mallet and the ring of the anvil are 


sometimes the loudest sounds of a 
drowsy afternoon. 

The effect on the first-time visitor 
is breathtaking, all the more so because 
there is no good view of the place from 
a distance. The traveller, either by land 
or sea, is within its presence suddenly, 
and the magic can be overpowering. 
One Toronto baritone, between tele¬ 
vision tapings in Halifax, took a 
“quick”jaunt to Lunenburg by car and 
was found, hours later, wandering 
Pelham Street in a dazed time warp, 
deadlines forgotten. 

There is a heritage organization in 
Lunenburg, but it’s not watchdogging 
or legislation that maintains the fishing 
port’s historic beauty. It’s the plain, 
square, penny-wise practicality of the 
people. They’re not about to replace 
what is still serviceable, so it still 
stands. Prime example of this attitude 
is the “Castle on the Hill,” as Hugh 
Corkum calls the ornate magnificence 
of the old Lunenburg Academy. It 
would be a first-class tourist attraction 
even if empty. But the first two floors 
are still serviceable, so it still houses 
pupils from Primary to Grade 4 and 
doubles as an exhibition hall for the 
town’s annual craft festival each July. 

Likewise, the red-ochre buildings 
of Lunenburg Foundry and Engineer¬ 
ing at the head of the front harbor. 
Room is somehow found in them to 
turn out both the modern Senator 
marine engine and its make-and-break 
ancestor, the Atlantic, plus a full range 
of cast-iron stoves and ship’s fittings. 


“It may have something to do with the 
sea-going tradition,” says Mayor 
Laurence Mawhinney. “When you’re 
making a voyage, you keep your vessel 
well patched and puttied or you don’t 
get home.” 

Lunenburg’s people trace their 
origin to some 2,000 Protestants 
gathered chiefly from among the south¬ 
west German states during the reign of 
George II, in response to the liberal 
terms that the British Crown offered 
settlers: Fifty acres of rent-free land, 
no taxes for 10 years, tools, farm 
implements and enough food for a 
year. Tradition says that Hanoverians 
among them constituted a majority 
but Winthrop Bell writes that the idea 
“is completely fanciful, and in fact 
absurd.” Bell offers solid research to 
show that, barring some Swiss and 
French, most of the settlers came from 
the Palatinate, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Erbach and other areas west of the 
Rhine. At any rate, they arrived in 
Halifax between 1750 and 1753, and 
were barracked together along rough 
suburban roads to which they gave the 
names Brunswick and Gottingen or at 
a small settlement at the head of the 
North West Arm. 

The new colonials chafed for a 
while under Governor Cornwallis’ 
orders to assist with the town’s forti¬ 
fications, but by the spring of 1753 the 
first draft of farm families was dis¬ 
patched in 14 small vessels to a harbor 
60 miles along the southwest coast 
from Halifax, a sheltered, fertile place 
called Merliguesche. Their first footfall, 
just inside the protective point of land 
at the harbor’s mouth, they named 
Rous’s Brook after the captain under 
whose command they had sailed. The 
townsite itself, further up the inlet, 
they called Lunenburg—a misspelling 
of Luneburg, a district of Hanover, the 
land so dear to the heart of 
George II. 

More expeditions followed, and 
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schooners of the Lunenburg fleet num¬ 
bered 153 by 19Q3, employing 2,745 
men. Ashore, outfitters, insurance 
brokers and dozens of other fish-related 
businesses prospered. 

With occasional lapses the boom 
was to last through two world wars 
and (with the help of some extensive 
rum-running out of the port) the great 
Depression. At the close of the Second 
World War, Lunenburg enjoyed a 
reputation in street-corner statistics as 
“the richest town per capita in Canada. ” 
Certainly the famous international 
racing schooner Bluenose , pictured on 
both the Canadian dime and the avidly 
collected 50-cent blue stamp of 1929, 
had helped make it one of the best- 
known Canadian towns as well. So 
had the brushes of Jack Gray, Earle 
Bailly and Joseph Purcell and the 
cameras of W.R. MacAskill and John 
Knickle. But by the early 1960s it 
looked as though it might all be over 
but the clipping of old coupons. 

“It wasn’t just a decline, it looked 
like a disaster!’’ Doug Mosher muses, 
as he looks out the window of his 
wharfside office at Scotia Trawlers 
Ltd. “The dory 
fishing was over, 
markets had gone 
to hell and the 
waterfront was 
starting to disin¬ 
tegrate.” But typi¬ 
cally, Lunenburg 
did not long cling 
to the obsolete for 
its own sake. At 
Battery Point (near 
where Capt. Rous’s 
boats first scraped 
ashore), National Hu 9 h Corkum 
Sea Products Ltd., which had its start 
as one of the family-owned businesses, 
built a plant. The biggest and most 
modern on the eastern seaboard, it was 
served by a fleet of steel stern trawlers 
and a team of aggressive marketing 
experts. 

Meanwhile, a scallop industry, of 
which Scotia Trawlers is a part, began 
building steel draggers to operate on 
George’s Bank, southeast of Nova 
Scotia. “One thing for sure,” says 
Mosher smiling, “times have never 
been better. I’m a Lunenburger, and 
I’m damned if I’ve ever seen it better.” 
And what if overfishing and inter¬ 
national wrangling with the United 
States wrecks the George’s Bank fish¬ 
ery? Mosher’s smile vanishes. “If 
George’s goes kaput , so does half 
Lunenburg.” Not much of an over¬ 
statement when one considers that 
fully 90% of Lunenburg-landed scal¬ 
lops and 30% of groundfish come from 
George’s. 

Now, however, welfare rolls and 
unemployment lines in Lunenburg are 


A serene, immaculate waterfront 

generations. 

Today, the Germanic speech has 
become a distinctive, broad influence 
on English marked by the occasional 
uniquely Lunenburg construction 
(“Look at this, you; the bottle’s empty, 
the rum’s all”). The folklore is more 
easily found in the publications of the 


Public Archives of Nova Scotia than 
in the streets of the town. But the 
cuisine is still thriving. 

“Sixteenth edition, 80,000 copies 
in print!” exults Don Eisner of Lunen¬ 
burg County Print, slamming a fresh 
copy of the Dutch Oven cookbook on 
his ancient desk. First undertaken as a 
fund-raising project in 1953 by the 
Ladies Auxiliary of Fishermen’s 
Memorial Hospital, the book has be¬ 
come a steady pot-boiler for both the 
volunteer group and Eisner’s busy 
enterprise. 

It’s no wonder. With hundreds of 
recipes for such diverse Lunenburg 
fare as Kohl Cannon (cabbage, turnip, 
potato and butter), Dutch Mess (salt 


Mussel digger Bob Holder 

cod, potato, pork, onions, butter and 
cream) and Solomon Gundy (the tradi¬ 
tional Lunenburg pickled herring), it’s 
practically a history of the town in 
itself. Each recipe is lettered and signed 
by the original donor. 

If the book runs to substantial 
dishes, it also does something to explain 
why few of the townspeople themselves 
are less than substantial. The tendency 
extends to family bankrolls. Ingrained 
thrift may stem from the early priva¬ 
tions of the settlers. In fact, real pros¬ 
perity didn’t come to Lunenburg for a 
generation or two. 

Encouraged by Captain Ben Ander¬ 
son’s successful trawl fishing on the 
Western Banks off Sable Island in 
1873, Lunenburg schooners began 
turning from their old Labrador 
grounds. Within five years, 30 to 40 
“bankers” had made the new grounds 
a prosperous preserve. The skills of the 
banks fishermen and the Lunenburg 
shipwrights had evolved by the turn of 
the century into a world-famous com¬ 
bination. The slender, black-hulled 


after losing family members to Indian 
raids, building nine blockhouses 
against further forays and receiving at 
last their garden lots and promised 
tools, the Lunenburg “Dutch” settled 
into a fairly miserable life of rough, 
thatched shelters, sputtering fish-oil 
lamps and, after the government food 
ran out, short rations. They persevered. 
Though born to the farm, they learned 
to build small boats and fish from 
them. They found that cabbage and 
broad beans would flourish, and put 
by great barrels of sauerkraut to ward 
off hunger and scurvy. And the lack of 
roads back to Halifax saw to it that 
their language, folk tales and hearty 
table fare would not disappear for 


Lunenburg Academy: Still in use 
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We work 
business hours 

not bankers 
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Busin< 


If it’s urgent to you, it’s urgent to us. 

Responsiveness to the needs of 
businesses like yours is how we 
carved out our leadership position 
in the banking industry. 

We have a team of professional 
bankers, market, service and 
international specialists backed by 
highly advanced business and 


computer technology. 

This total capability, The Business 
Network, is a powerful resource 
for any business, large or small. 

When your company is faced 
with a business opportunity or a 
tough financial challenge ranging 
from short or long-term financing, 
exporting or importing assistance. 



Network 


equipment leasing, payroll or cash Test The Business Network, 

management, contact your Royal Compare what you have with what 

Bank Manager. we can offer. 

When you succeed ...we succeed. 
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Small Towns 


short, and able-bodied boys are lured 
out of school into a job market. As 
co-adventurers on each 12-to-14-day 
voyage, even a deckhand or an icer 
working in the clammy, pitching hold 
of a stern trawler can bring home 
$22,000 a year. As he progresses to 
trained trawlerman on one of the larger 
vessels he can earn “upward to 
$40,000.” Earnings in the scallop fleet 
are at least as good, and skippers of 
either type vessel can make as much as 
$60,000. 

“It’s heady stuff for a young lad of 


in the world.” The waterfront is now 
immaculate, with every wharf in good 
shape and fully used. At its centre is 
the Fisheries Museum of the Atlantic 
with its aquarium and floating exhi¬ 
bits, including the last of the dory 
schooners, Theresa E. Connor , and 
the retired rum-runner Reo II. In the 
town above, the fresh paint gleams on 
the old churches: St. Andrew’s Presby¬ 
terian and Zion Lutheran are the oldest 
of their denomination in Canada, and 
St. John’s Anglican is the second- 
oldest Protestant church in Canada, 
next only to St. Paul’s in Halifax. 

Can Hugh Corkum be right, is 
Lunenburg perfect? Well, pressed to 
divulge Lunenburg’s guilty secrets 
under sworn confidentiality, almost 
every citizen will answer with lowered 
voice, “Well, there’s quite a few pot¬ 
holes.” And, “Drugs,” a few will ven¬ 
ture, “there’s drugs in Lunenburg.” A 
rock drummer who grew up there and 
now plays out of Halifax smiles at that 
suggestion. “Certainly, Lunenburg has 


Well-kept old buildings still stand 

18, stepping ashore with that kind of 
cash money,’’says Mayor Mawhinney. 
There are purportedly more Camaros 
and Firebirds sold in the town than 
any other place in the province. But 
why, then, isn’t Lunenburg a roistering, 
full-tilt whoop-up of a town? Partly 
because Hugh Corkum and his succes¬ 
sor, Chief Gilbert Baker, have let it be 
known that when it comes to rough 
stuff, enough is too much. Besides, 
many of the deckhands come from 
other Atlantic ports, from Sydney to 
St. John’s, and can’t wait to get home 
between trips—sometimes by taxi. 

For those who wish to make a 
home in town, there’s room to settle. 
Gerard Hanlon, a scallop skipper 
originally from Cape Breton, says, 
“My wife and I have lived here 17 years 
now. It’s a great place to bring up a 
family. We wouldn’t move for anything 


Mayor Mawhinney: Keeping the place well 

its share of soft-drug users,” he says, 
“but no more than any other small 
community. In fact I would say less. 
When the ‘problem’ was at its height 
about 10 years ago I’ve seen people 
who tried to bring hard drugs into the 
scene run right out of town by the 
young people themselves.” More rueful¬ 
ly than bitterly, he adds, “It’s too bad 
that so few of the older people can see 
any similarity between a little small¬ 
time grass deal and the rum-running 
they were into at the same age.” 

So much for drugs. And most of 
the potholes were fixed up or paved 
over during the summer. 

But what faces a youth who doesn’t 
want to take a job connected with the 
fishing industry? There’s not really 
much to do in that case but leave, 
according to many of the town’s high- 
school students. It’s especially difficult 


for girls. There aren’t even any sea¬ 
going jobs for them. While women do 
work at the fish plant (starting at 
about $5.07 an hour), they make up 
less than half the work force there and 
virtually none of the management. 
Still, there’s a woman, Judy Cook, on 
town council. Maybe she’s a token, but 
maybe she’s a start. 

Each Labor Day week, Lunenburg 
is the scene of the Nova Scotia Fisheries 
Exhibition and Fishermen’s Reunion. 
There’s a crowded midway, displays of 
fish, cordage and gear, ox-pulls and 
the traditional race between dorymen 
of Lunenburg and Gloucester, Mass. 
But former mayor Sherman Zwicker 
feels more visitors should pay a visit to 
one of the quieter points of interest on 
the grounds. 

“Think about it this way,” he says. 
“These people were farmers, most of 
them. They’d never even seen the sea 
until they boarded the transports that 
brought them over here. But through 
the generations they learned to build 
ships and sail them. 
They didn’t pro¬ 
duce any famous 
admirals or inter¬ 
national states¬ 
men. But what they 
did do, they were 
the best in the 
world at. They still 
are. And there’s 
600 of them died 
doing it; that’s a 
lot for a town of 
3,000. That’s why 
I think you have 
to go into the Fish¬ 
ermen’s Memorial 
Room and stand 
there for five min¬ 
utes before you can 
start to know what Lunenburg is.” 

Fishing is still dangerous, both to 
those who fish and those who finance 
it. But Zwicker is by nature an optimist. 
His favorite, though hoary, joke is 
offering unwary tourists a “solid silver 
engraving of the Bluenose ” as a keep¬ 
sake, and flipping them a dime. But he 
feels there are still a lot of bigger 
denominations in Lunenburg’s future. 

“Tell you one thing,” says Hugh 
Corkum, unfolding from his lawn- 
chair, “there’s three banks and a trust 
company in Lunenburg. Used to be a 
finance company for a while, too. But 
it’s gone. Must be the only place in the 
country where a credit company failed 
up!” And he follows a tendril of spicy 
fragrance to the kitchen door. 

“Lunenburg sausage and sauer¬ 
kraut,’’ says Corkum. “Come to 
supper.” IS 
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Science 

Will the search for offshore 
oil spoil the environment? 


Until now , any spill from offshore oil drilling spelled disaster. 
But scientists believe the oceans tougher than we think 


L ast summer, an oil rig crew drilling 
into the continental shelf in the 
Gulf of Mexico discovered that its 
drilling mud—a column of fluid within 
the drill pipe that acts as a counter¬ 
balance to gases under pressure—had 
stopped circulating. The cause could 
have been a fracture in the rock, 
exposed by the drill bit, which caused 
the mud, a mixture of clay, minerals 
and chemicals, to drain away. 

The drilling team decided to remove 
the pipe and try to correct the problem, 
but just as they’d recovered nearly all 
the pipe, gas and mud suddenly shot 
up out of the drill hole. The team 
quickly activated a hydraulic ram to 
shear the pipe and seal the well, but it 
jammed on a heavy metal collar. Sup¬ 
posedly fail-safe drilling technology 
fell victim to human and equipment 
failure and the Ixtoc blowout was 
under way. Eventually more than 
600,000 tons of oil flowed into the Gulf 
of Mexico—the largest oil spill ever. 

What if the spill had occurred on 
our offshore? Until now, practically 
everyone would have predicted disas¬ 
ter, especially for our fishery. But 
scientists today aren’t so sure. 

About seven to 10 billion barrels of 
oil and 72 to 125 trillion cubic feet of 
gas exist, by estimate, below the sea on 
Atlantic Canada’s continental margin. 
They equal about half the known 
reserves of oil and gas in western 
Canada. The Hibernia field alone, 280 
km east of St. John’s, is expected to 
produce 300,000 barrels a day when 
it’s in full production. 

But conditions faced by oil drilling 
crews working the Atlantic offshore 
are far different from those faced by 
the crews working the semi-tropical 
Gulf of Mexico. The Grand Banks are 
famous for heavy seas, gale winds, 
erratic currents and ice—all of which 
make oil spills more likely. The condi¬ 
tions aren’t too different from those in 
the oil-rich North Sea, except for 
icebergs. Every year about 400 of these 
floating mountains, some weighing 
more than a million tons, reach the 
Grand Banks. Pushed by both winds 
and currents, their course is always 


unpredictable. They could collide with 
a working oil rig. Or, when an oil rig is 
withdrawn from a site (sometimes 
hastily), a berg could run aground and 
strip the sea floor bare of any pro¬ 
truding equipment. All these new prob¬ 
lems require a new technology. 

Scientists are working on develop¬ 
ing this new technology by looking at 
the actual oil spills which have already 
occurred. What kind of impact has the 
oil had on the marine environment? 
Dr. John Vandermeulen of the Bedford 
Institute’s Marine Ecology Laboratory 
in Dartmouth, N.S., has compared 
two recent spills: ThzArgo Merchant , 
off Nantucket in December 1976, and 
the Amoco Cadiz , off the Brittany 
coast in March 1978. What he’s found 
suggests what we might expect from a 
major spill in the Hibernia field. 

If a blowout about a third the size 
of Ixtoc occurred on a fairly calm day, 
the oil would float to the surface and 
spread out as a huge slick, a few 
millimetres thick, covering up to 10% 
of the Grand Banks. If we’re lucky, 
ocean currents would carry it south, 
away from the coast. And during its 
passage, intense chemical and bio¬ 
logical changes would occur within the 
oil slick itself. 

Crude oil is the twisted chemical 
wreckage of ancient life. It contains 
hundreds of different components. It’s 
the lighter, more volatile substances 
that are the most toxic to marine life. 
Fortunately, when oil enters the sea, 
anywhere from 25% to 50% of it will 
evaporate within 24 hours. What’s left 
behind is thicker, heavier—but less 
toxic. 

Sunlight changes the quality of the 
oil. Marine bacteria digest some of it. 
Oil and water, reacting together, pro¬ 
duce a mixture scientists sometimes 
refer to as “chocolate mousse.” At 
each step, the oil changes a little more. 
The smooth, continuous slick breaks 
up into smaller patches that have 
greater surface area and degrade more 
quickly. 

It’s at this stage that the oil can be 
extremely dangerous to marine plants 
and animals ranging in size anywhere 



Oil onshore causes longer-term problems 


from microscopic algae to birds, seals 
and whales. Dr. Daniel Ware of the 
Marine Ecology Laboratory thinks 
fish would be the most threatened 
species if a spill occurred when eggs 
and larvae were floating at the surface 
of the ocean. But even though oil levels 
may increase 30 to 100 times im¬ 
mediately after a spill, the levels may 
be down to 2 { /i times within a few days. 
In two weeks, they may be undetect¬ 
able. The effect of a spill that occurs 
far out at sea is quite different from the 
long-term problems that occur when 
oil washes up on a shore. 

No scientist would suggest that oil 
spills aren’t harmful to the marine 
environment. But there’s increasing 
evidence that the ocean has a strong 
capacity to recover from injury. Per¬ 
haps there’s a good analogy with our 
use of alcohol. It’s a preservative and a 
poison that man has consumed for 
thousands of years. Even when we 
occasionally take it in excess, our 
systems can recover without apparent 
long-term harm. But chronic low doses 
can be addictive, and large, repetitive 
doses can affect us enough to kill us. 
There’s no substitute for prevention of 
oil spills. But it seems that the occa¬ 
sional accidental spill is well within the 
ocean’s capacity to tolerate it. 

— Robert Fournier 
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Crafts 

Martha Wilmot: Fine work 
from the old school 

Her Micmac basket weaving’s won her fame. 

Yet she fears for the future of the craft 


By Roma Senn 

M artha Wilmot, 65, sits at the 
dining room table in her small, 
Whycocomagh Reserve, N.S., 
home weaving baskets. Neither the 
jumble of white ash in her cramped 
work area nor interruptions from her 
young granddaughter bother her. She 
works steadily, poking and pinching 
the splints into place. By the end of the 
day — and she works most days—she’s 
made another decorative-weave basket 
of the kind that experts like Joan 
Waldron of the Nova Scotia Museum 
call “fine, fine works from the old 
school” and which prompted crafts 
colleagues to name Wilmot Crafts- 
woman of the Year in 1980. 

Her specialty is an unusual, shell¬ 
like design she calls jikijij in Micmac, 
porcupine in English. Micmac craft 
experts say it’s a periwinkle weave. 
“Mrs. Wilmot’s baskets are one of our 
most popular products,” says Don 
Julien of the Truro-based Micmac 
Arts and Crafts Society. Wilmot makes 
baskets exclusively for the society 
which was set up with federal funding 
in 75 to promote Micmac crafts. It 
buys work from about 120 producers 
and sells them as far away as British 
Columbia. Demand’s no problem, says 
Julien, who’s trying to crack the East¬ 
ern Seaboard market where “the qual¬ 
ity isn’t as good as ours.” He adds, “It 
makes me feel good to boast.” 

When Julien took over the job 
three years ago he had little to boast 
about. He halted the purchasing pro¬ 
gram because the crafts “were not up 
to par.” Then he visited reserves and 
told craftsmen to shape up. Since then, 
“quality has gone up 200%.” Not 
everyone needed a pep talk. Wilmot 
was always meticulous, he says. 

“She’s an excellent basket maker,” 
says Ruth Holmes Whitehead of the 
N.S. Museum. “I wouldn’t mind own¬ 
ing some myself.” Whitehead has re¬ 
searched Micmac crafts extensively 
and organized a major exhibit last 
year. Joan Waldron saw Wilmot’s bas¬ 
kets—all society-produced crafts bear 
the producer’s name and the ancient 
Micmac double curve design symbol — 


and, impressed with the craftsman¬ 
ship, asked Wilmot and her daughter 
Pearl Googoo (“She can make any¬ 
thing,” Wilmot says, beaming) to 
demonstrate at the museum. 

Wilmot has honed her basket-weav¬ 
ing skills since childhood. “My mother 
taught me,” she says. “She made big 
ones and I made small ones.” Wilmot 
grew up on the Nyanza Reserve near 
Whycocomagh. The family used the 
baskets to store food, laundry, clothes, 
but didn’t sell them. 


When Wilmot married and moved 
to Sydney she gave up basket making. 



Craftswoman of the Year 


Her two children were still toddlers 
when her first husband died, and the 
family left for Halifax. Wilmot worked 
as a waitress for three years. The war 
was on and making ends meet was 
tough. But Wilmot says she didn’t 
mind. Looking back, she says, “I wish 
I’d had 10 or more.” These days she 
cares for two grandchildren while her 
adopted daughter Wanda takes a secre¬ 
tarial course in Sydney. She does all 
the housework herself. Bingo is her 
one indulgence, and often a family 
member drives her the 40 km to Port 
Hawkesbury for a game. She’s learning 
to drive so she’ll be able to go alone. 

Quiet and soft spoken, she works 
on her baskets as she talks. “It’s hard 
to make them,” she says. She inspects 
them carefully, smoothing any rough 
spots. Her husband, Michael, a talented 
wood carver, used to prepare the wood 


himself and “I’d help him cut.” Now 
the Eskasoni Reserve supplies the 
materials. She collects the sweet-grass 
trim herself from the banks of the Bras 
d’Or Lake at the front of her house. 

Baskets of all shapes and sizes 
cover the table and fill a nearby laundry 
container. They’ll all be sold. Wilmot 
keeps none for herself. Aside from a 
few beads she’s strung and her plaque 
award, nothing in the house suggests 
she’s a master basket maker. 

Don Julien drops by every two 
weeks. He stops in Pictou Landing for 
leather goods, the Cape Breton reserves 
of Eskasoni, Nyanza and Whycoco¬ 
magh for basketry, paying for his 
purchases on the spot. But his visits 
aren’t strictly business: “I don’t just go 
in, buy the baskets and leave. It’s 
business and friendship,” he says. He 
knows nearly all the province’s 5,600 
Micmacs personally. With Wilmot, he 
chats in Micmac, then loads the baskets 
into his car. She gets $10.50 for her 
seven-inch diameter baskets and makes 
just over $100 a week. 

Wilmot likes her craft but she also 
needs the income it brings to supple¬ 
ment her pension. Craft making is the 
main source of income for about half 
of the province’s Micmac producers. 
“It’s given lots of our people a sense of 
pride,” Julien says. Jobs on the 12 
reserves are scarce. “Especially on the 
big reserves,” Julien says, “there’s an 
awful lot of unemployment.” He esti¬ 
mates it at 75%. 

Craft instruction has helped. 
Through Canada Works-funded train¬ 
ing program, the society has revived 
quillwork, basketry and leather work. 
Many of those they’ve trained—about 
100 in all—are full-time producers. 
Julien’s pleased with the progress but 
his work’s just started. The Department 
of Indian Affairs is gradually phasing 
out society funding. Eventually it will 
have to go it alone. “It’s in our hands,” 
Julien tells members. (“We work with 
our hands,” is the society’s motto.) It 
hopes to be self-sufficient by ’82 and its 
five full-time workers are hustling busi¬ 
ness through advertising, displays and 
craft shows. 

Despite the popularity of crafts, 
Wilmot worries about their future. 
“Young people don’t want to make 
baskets,” she says. She’s done her part 
to pass on the tradition. Her children 
learned when they were young. Pearl 
Googoo remembers her lessons: “I’d 
make the bottoms and she’d finish 
them.” Now Wilmot’s trying to teach 
her grandchildren. “I never get tired of 
it,” she says. “If I wasn’t making 
baskets I don’t know what I’d do.” 2§ 
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SAAB HAS NEVER BEEN DIFFERENT 



BUT THE NEW SAAB 900 TURBO SEDAN 


Saabs have always 
been different. And 
Saabs always will be. 

Because at Saab ‘good eno ugh’ 
is never good enough. Saab engi¬ 
neers are constantly refining this 
and revolutionizing that. It is 
a process that is on-going. 

And never ending. 

Now, ail that has gone 
before culminates in the 
Saab 900 Turbo Sedan. 

First and foremost, the 
TUrbo Sedan is an excep¬ 
tional road car. Responsive, 
sure-footed, a joy to drive. 

Powered by a new, 10% lighter 
version of the fuel-injected 2-litre 
Saab engine, the Turbo Sedan 


IS DIFFERENT INDEED. 

glides over ruts and whispers 
through corners. 

Even Saab’s legendary turbo¬ 



characteristic Turbo 
rush, therefore, kicks 
in at lower RPM’s. And 
every Saab is backed with a 1 -year, 
full factory warranty and a 5-year 
corrosion warranty plus the op¬ 
tional Saab Supercare plan. 

Saabs get better and 
better because Saab engi¬ 
neers never let so-called 
conventional wisdom’ stand 
in the way of wisdom. 

Don’t you either. Test 
drive the newSaab 900Turbo 
Sedan. Driving is believing. 


charging system has been rede¬ 
signed. Now the turbine is slightly 
smaller and spins more easily. The 
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DRIVING TO THE BEAT OF A DIFFERENT DRUMMER. 
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Devco's Hunter: Lab tests were negative 


The good idea that 
went terribly wrong 

Everyone applauded when the Cape Breton Development Corporation 
got into the sheep-importing business in 1975. Five years and two new 
diseases later, many of the sheep farmers Devco was supposed to help 
say the Crown corporation has set back the industry 20 years. And 
they're not sure it was an accident 


By Parker Barss Donham 

hat Guy Sanders of Orangedale, 
Cape Breton, remembers most 
vividly are the bags of dead 
lambs. Sanders raises sheep and cattle 
on a farm that slopes gently down to 
St. Patrick’s Channel, an inlet off the 
Bras d’Or lakes. Like sheep farmers 
everywhere, he thinks of spring lambing 
as the event that measures the success 
of his entire year. Last spring, however, 
his farm was hit by what’s ominously 
called an abortion storm. At least 15 of 
his ewes, most of them carrying twins, 
inexplicably aborted days before they 
were due to lamb. 

“You put them in a bag because 
you can’t stand to see them,” Sanders 
says. “It’s very debilitating to work so 
hard all year long, then at lambing 
season, every day you come out and 
find dead lambs. It makes you very 
angry. That’s about as gentle as I can 


put it.” 

Sanders is not alone. For at least 
two years, increasing numbers of 
aborted lamb fetuses have been arriving 
at the Nova Scotia Pathology Labora¬ 
tory in Truro. Finally last April, after 
what some producers say was an inex¬ 
cusable delay, government pathologists 
pinned down the probable cause: En¬ 
zootic abortion, a contagious disease 
never before diagnosed in the Atlantic 
provinces. It’s one of two recently 
discovered diseases which have plunged 
the Cape Breton sheep industry into a 
morass of animosity, mistrust and 
paranoia. The other is pulmonary 
adenomatosis (PA), a slow-acting, fatal 
ailment marked by cancer-like lung 
tumors which had never been diag¬ 
nosed in North America. 

Both diseases are believed to have 
entered Canada with sheep imported 
by the Cape Breton Development 


Corporation (Devco) in a program to 
upgrade local breeding stock. Although 
the Devco sheep underwent an expen¬ 
sive, three-year quarantine required by 
Agriculture Canada’s Health of Ani¬ 
mals Directorate, affected producers 
say the quarantine was sloppily ad¬ 
ministered by veterinary bureaucrats 
more concerned with pushing paper 
than with protecting animals. Some 
charge that Devco officials knew their 
sheep had disease problems, but 
covered up the fact until the imported 
animals could be disposed of at massive 
breeding stock sales in the fall of 1978 
and 1979. 

It began as a Cinderella story. In an 
era when Atlantic provincial govern¬ 
ments vied for the chance to fund 
huge, speculative industrial ventures, 
Devco, a Crown corporation, was 
actually doing something for the little 
guy, spending tax dollars to help part- 
time farmers raise sheep. Devco 
planners spoke eagerly of a day when 
Cape Breton lamb would once again 
grace the menus of Canada’s classiest 
restaurants, and the public seemed to 
like the fact that a development agency 
had discovered something worthwhile 
in a proud local tradition. 

A century ago, 100,000 sheep 
roamed the meadows of Cape Breton, 
but as rural life waned, so did the sheep 
industry. By 1972, only 2,700 animals 
remained. That same year, Devco, 
smarting from a series of expensive 
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failures among industries it had lured 
to the island with development capital, 
got former Lester Pearson aide Tom 
Kent as its new president. He wanted 
Devco to concentrate on industries 
with some logical reason for existing in 
Cape Breton. Sheep farming appealed 
to Kent, whose mother raised sheep in 
England, and he soon hired David 
Newton, an editorial writer with 
modest experience raising sheep, to 
co-ordinate a program of low-interest 
loans for fence wire and financial 
incentives to retain ewe lambs for 
breeding. 

But sheep numbers did not build as 
rapidly as Newton had hoped, partly 
because all of North America suffered 
from a shortage of good breeding 
stock. Quarantine regulations made 
overseas importations prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive for individual farmers, but 
Newton believed that problem could 
be turned to Cape Breton’s advantage. 
Devco could use its financial muscle 
for a massive importation of breeding 
stock and thus give local sheep pro¬ 
ducers a spectacular advantage. In 
1975, after threading a bewildering 
maze of bureaucratic regulations, 
Devco airlifted 1,500 North Country 
Cheviot sheep from Scotland to 
Sydney. Another 1,200 came in 1976. 

The project was not without prob¬ 
lems. For the three-year quarantine 
period, Devco had to isolate the sheep 
on farms scattered around the island. 
Experienced sheep managers and good, 
fenced pasture were scarce, and the 
resulting high costs are still a sore 
point with Devco brass. (Devco refuses 
to release a detailed accounting of 
import and quarantine costs and will 
say only that the sheep programs cost 
$1.7 million in total.) While costs 
soared, productivity lagged. Although the 
Devco sheep were supposed to be 
capable of producing between one and 
two lambs per ewe, they only produced 
an average of two-thirds of a lamb per 
ewe each lambing season. 

Still, when the long quarantine 
ended without incident, the program 
looked like a great success. Breeders 
from all over Canada flocked to auc¬ 
tions at Mabou in October, 1978 and 
1979. Billed as the largest breeding 
stock sales in North American history, 
they appeared to cement Cape Breton’s 
reputation as a permanent source of 
top-flight blood lines. 

The first confirmation of disease 
trouble came in mid-December, 1979, 
when one of the few hundred sheep 
Devco had kept in its own flock died 
mysteriously. By chance, the carcass 
was delivered to the provincial 
pathology lab on Prince Edward 
Island. When veterinarians completed 
tests on it a month later, alarm bells 
went off throughout the government 


veterinarians supervising the quaran¬ 
tine. Veterinary authorities decided to 
wait and see whether other cases would 
turn up instead of immediately publi¬ 
cizing the disease. Producers have since 
bitterly criticized this decision. 

Three months later, there was more 
bad news. Devco sheep had been 
plagued with abortions for at least 
three years, but the provincial patho¬ 
logy lab failed to detect any abortion- 
causing disease until last April, when 
enzootic abortion was finally diag¬ 
nosed. This time there was no keeping 
it secret. The lab confirmed that at 
least one flock containing Devco sheep, 
owned by Richard Sherrington of Judi- 
que, had enzootic abortion. Mean¬ 
while, a second Devco ewe succumbed 
to PA, and a third case turned up in a 
flock owned by Brian and Martha 
Nettleton of Arichat, who had pur¬ 
chased Devco sheep. 

How did the diseases slip through 
the federal quarantine? Officials of the 
Health of Animals Directorate say the 
main purpose of the quarantine was to 
prevent the importation of scrapie, a 
fatal neurological disease, and foot 
and mouth disease. They claim they 
weren’t really looking for other dis¬ 
eases. But in a letter to Martha Nettle- 
ton, J.E. McGowan, assistant deputy 
minister in charge of the food produc¬ 
tion and inspection branch, wrote that 


veterinary establishment. The dead 
sheep, a yearling ewe, was the first 
confirmed North American victim of 
pulmonary adenomatosis. Devco farm 
manager Fraser Hunter, a sheep 
specialist brought over from England 
in 1978, told the P.E.I. pathologist 
that he believed pneumonic conditions 
had been a common cause of death 
among Devco sheep. But autopsies on 
victims had been performed by him, he 
reported, not by Health of Animals 


The Nettletons: Facing hard times 
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“the branch’s main respon¬ 
sibility is first of all to be on the 
lookout for diseases exotic to 
Canada,” a category that includes 
^pulmonary adenomatosis. 


The import permit issued to Devco 
I by Agriculture Canada does not 
specifically mention enzootic abortion 
or pulmonary adenomatosis, but a 
document obtained by Atlantic Insight, 
setting forth Health of Animals’ rules 
for sheep importations from France, 
mentions both, and states that certifica¬ 
tion that imported animals come from 
farms where neither ailment has been 
found for 36 months is required. The 
document is dated December 30,1976, 
just a few weeks after the second 
Devco importation, indicating the de¬ 
partment considered PA and enzootic 
abortion diseases worth worrying 
about long before Devco sheep came 
out of quarantine. 

Farmers hired to tend the sheep 
during quarantine describe Health of 
Animals’ inspection procedures as hap¬ 
hazard. Malcolm Parsons of St. Nin- 
ian, who kept 380 quarantined sheep, 
says Health of Animals veterinarians 
often inspected the sheep simply by 
observing them through binoculars 
from the edge of the field. (One of the 
vets in question, Horst Soehl, replies 
that the symptoms of scrapie are best 
detected when the sheep are in an 
undisturbed state.) 

Parsons says sheep that died during 
quarantine were often buried without 
benefit of veterinary examination. Wil¬ 
liam Bulmer, a staff veterinarian 
assigned to investigate Health of Ani¬ 
mals’ administration of the Devco 
quarantine, agrees such a practice 
would be improper, but says he’s found 
no evidence it was common. But other 
farmers and Devco’s Hunter say that 
isn’t true: They confirm Parsons’ report 
that carcasses were usually destroyed, 
and only the identifying ear tag sent to 
Health of Animals. 

Several producers also say they 
received shoddy service from the N ova 
Scotia pathology lab at Truro. Richard 
Sherrington bought 35 Devco sheep at 
the first Mabou sale in October, 1978. 
The following spring, four of them 
aborted, while his own ewes lambed 
without incident. Sherrington sub¬ 
mitted fetuses and placentas to Truro 
for analysis, but the lab could identify 
no abortion-causing disease. Assuming 
the abortions were the result of ewes 
jostling one another at overcrowded 
feed troughs, he set about to correct 
the problem. The following spring, 
Sherrington’s flock experienced an 
abortion storm: Fifteen of his ewes lost 
their lambs. Still, the lab reports came 
back with no diagnosis of disease. 

“We weren’t willing to accept that 


any more,” says Sherrington, who 
pored over veterinary texts, studying 
abortion-causing illnesses. One of the 
likeliest prospects was enzootic abor¬ 
tion, a disease that’s widespread in the 
part of Scotland where Devco bought 
sheep. Sherrington asked Truro to run 
tests for several diseases, and last April, 
the lab finally confirmed a diagnosis of 
enzootic abortion. At least two other 
producers, Guy Sanders, and Rusty 
Bitterman of Middle River, had exper¬ 
ienced similar patterns of abortion 
after buying Devco sheep but repeated 
tests by the Truro tab failed to turn up 
a diagnosis. Dr. Ross Main, the pro¬ 
vincial veterinarian, refuses to com¬ 
ment on his lab’s handling of the sheep 
abortion cases. 

Sherrington, Bitterman and San¬ 
ders all believe Devco officials knew 
they had a disease problem before the 
last of the quarantined sheep were sold 
at the second Mabou auction in Octo¬ 
ber, 1979. Jean MacLean, who worked 
for Devco as a shepherd in 1978 and 
1979, agrees. Toward the end of the 
1979 lambing season, she and Jim 
Sutton, the manager of Devco’s flocks 
in the Mabou area, reported to Hunter 
and Soehl that enzootic abortion was 
causing the heavy losses of sheep, but 
got little reaction. “We were really 
keyed up,” MacLean recalls. “We sort 
of figured we were laying this big 
bombshell on them. He [Soehl] didn’t 
seem to think it was important, and he 
more or less told us there’d be nothing 
done about it.” 

Hunter says he was familiar with 
enzootic abortion from his experience 
in the United Kingdom and considered 
the possibility the disease could be 
causing Devco’s abortion problems. 
But the only way to diagnose enzootic 
abortion is with laboratory tests, he 
points out, and the lab tests kept 
coming back negative. 

Sherrington says an abortion storm 
is “a tremendously dramatic event.” 
He wonders how anyone who had seen 
it before could fail to recognize it. 
MacLean concurs. “They had put mil¬ 
lions of dollars into those sheep,” she 
says. “I don’t think they could afford 
to know it was enzootic.” 

Hal Norton, Devco’s director of 
operations, says there is no proof that 
enzootic abortion entered Sherring¬ 
ton’s flock with the Devco sheep, or 
even that the rest of Sherrington’s 
abortions were enzootic. “What are we 
supposed to do now?” he asks. “Are we 
supposed to say, ‘Cripes, yes, every 
time you have an abortion, we’ll pay 
you’?” Devco had agreed to suspend 
interest charges for one year on loans 
to sheep farmers, and the corporation 
will pay for a vaccination program 
against enzootic abortion. But it’s not 
certain that the vaccine is effective, 


and Devco will not subsidize vaccina¬ 
tion for non-Cape Breton flocks whose 
owners bought Devco sheep. 

Many of Devco’s most experienced 
sheep farmers, like Margaree’s John 
MacKinnon, think the problem is 
simply that too many inexperienced 
newcomers got involved in sheep pro¬ 
duction. “They paid these ridiculous 
prices and they found they didn’t make 
a go of it,” he says, “so they used these 
diseases as an excuse to try to...get the 
government to destroy all the sheep 
and get a big price for them.” 

Devco’s Newton insists the diseases 
are a minor problem that has been 
blown out of proportion, obscuring 
the sheep revival Devco has accom¬ 
plished. Cape Breton’s sheep popula¬ 
tion now exceeds 8,000, which he says 
shows that the importation has been “a 
bloody triumph for this area.” 

“I don’t think Mr. Newton has ever 
carried a bag full of dead lambs from 
his barn at $80 a lamb,” replies Sanders, 
who puts his losses to enzootic abortion 
last year at about $2,400. He expects to 
lose that much again this year, before 
the vaccine takes effect. But the disease 
that really has him worried is PA, for 
which there is no cure. In countries 
where PA is prevalent, annual losses 
run from 2% to 8%. But Sanders fears 
that management practices in Nova 
Scotia, where sheep are wintered in 
barns, may encourage its spread. When 
PA was discovered, the Nova Scotia 
government asked Agriculture Canada 
for an eradication program, to kill 
every flock that had been exposed to 
Devco sheep. Federal authorities ruled 
out that approach; it would have meant 
killing 20% of all the sheep and 31 % of 
all the flocks in Canada. 

Last summer, Agriculture Minister 
Eugene Whelan told the House of 
Commons that purchasers of Devco 
sheep would be compensated if it could 
be proved that the disease problem 
resulted from neglect on the part of 
officers in charge of the quarantine. 
But he told Atlantic Insight that a 
thorough internal investigation has 
uncovered no such evidence. 

Dr. William Bulmer, who con¬ 
ducted the investigation says that 
Health of Animals has learned one 
main lesson from the Devco experience. 
He says all future import permits will 
carry a rider placing the onus for 
disease problems “in the owner’s lap, 
so that there wouldn’t be this sort of an 
accusation-type thing. Previously in 
our permits, we have not, so-called, 
covered ourselves.” 

For Sherrington, Bitterman, the 
Nettletons, Sanders and the scores of 
other producers whose flocks have 
been in contact with Devco sheep, that 
decision will, no doubt, provide 
enormous comfort. 
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TO SMOKE 
OR NOT 
TO SMOKE 

There’s a good chance that you’ve been giving some serious 
thought to smoking. 

The question is, what are you going to do about it? If you’ve 
never smoked, or if you’ve quit smoking, we’re not urging you to start. 

But if you’re a smoker who’s not ready to give up the enjoyment 
you get from smoking, we’d like to call your attention to Vantage. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who may have had second 
thoughts about smoking and are looking for a way to do something 
about it. 

Vantage cuts down substantially on what you may not want, 

without cutting out that 
satisfying tobacco flavour 
you’ve come to appreciate. 

Now Vantage isn’t the 
only cigarette of its kind you 
can smoke, but it may well 
be the only one you’ll enjoy. 

To put it simply, 
Vantage still tastes like a 
cigarette. 

Vantage. That is the 
answer. 



Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked— 

avoid inhaling. 11 mg. “tar” 0.8 mg. nicotine. 




Harry Bruce's column 


Joys of the outhouse. 
Oh, what a relief it is! 



C an some clever psychiatrist please 
offer an explanation for the Out¬ 
house Fixation of the Canadian 
people? If you don’t believe that even 
the most citified Canadians have a 
mysterious and deep-seated love of 
outhouses, just ask Sherman Hines. 
He’s Atlantic Canada’s most successful 
photographer of gorgeous scenery but 
the hottest of his many books is Out¬ 
houses of the East (with text by A tlantic 
Insight columnist Ray Guy). It is simply 
a bunch of outhouse portraits, good 
outhouse portraits to be sure, but still 
outhouse portraits. The odd thing is, 
close to 20,000 Canadians (and Ameri¬ 
cans, too) have happily shelled out 
nearly $200,000 for Outhouses of the 
East. I’ve a hunch its greatest fans have 
little on-the-job experience in out¬ 
houses, that they are in fact the sort of 
people who have 2Vi bathrooms, 
lavishly outfitted with stereo systems, 
colored telephones, bidets, Jacuzzis 
and silent-flushing toilets. No matter. 
The book will go on selling till the last 
outhouse crumbles and the last out¬ 
house memory fades. 

How do I know? It’s because I too 
have plumbed the murky, odoriferous 
depths of the outhouse that sits in the 
pasture of the Canadian pysche. Six 
months ago, I bragged in a national 
magazine about the infinite woodsy 
charms of my backhouse on the echoing 
shores of Chedabucto Bay, and ever 
since, men have been approaching me 
in bars and taverns to unload ancient 
outhouse lore: “Aren’t you the guy 
who did that write-up about your 
outhouse? Let me tell you about the 
time I was a kid in Dort’s Cove, and 
one dark Halloween we pushed over 
this ugly farmer’s outhouse, tipped it 
right over we did, and the old fellow 
was in it. Boys, he was some sore. ” Or: 
“Where I grew up in New Brunswick, 
buddy, going to the backhouse was, 
well, like a social occasion. Couple of 
women, they’d go out there to talk 
while they were, you know, sitting on. 
Bet you didn’t know that.” And so on. 

The mail my column inspired was 
even more remarkable. I’m still getting 
funny, passionate letters and doggerel 
from outhouse-lovers right across the 
country. They amaze me. I expect 


readers’ mail when I defend the seal- 
hunt, insult Prince Philip, or speak ill 
of Elvis Presley, but I never thought 
such a postal bombardment would 
follow my simply describing the joys of 
“sitting alone in a two-holer, with the 
door wide open.” Since hiding em¬ 
barrassing obsessions is psychologic¬ 
ally unhealthy it’s probably a good 
thing that these people are at last 
coming out of the closet, but what does 
it all mean? Have I stumbled on the 
secret of the elusive Canadian identity? 
Is it a mighty racial memory of a 
quintessentially Canadian experience? 

Romantic love of Nature runs like 
an anthem all through the letters. 
These readers are William Words¬ 
worths of the two-holer or, if you’ll 
pardon the alliteration, poophouse 
pantheists. They lovingly call the roll 
of those among God’s little creatures 
who share with them an affection for 
outhouse life: Mice, squirrels, chip¬ 
munks, groundhogs, mosquitoes, 
moths, spiders, beetles, blue jays and 
jolly robins. A Montreal woman writes, 
“Where else could one possibly enjoy 
Nature’s magnificent arrangement of 
mixed wild flowers, and strikingly 
colored butterflies that invade you at 
the critical moment of a physiological 
function?” 

“There is magic in the spider web 
that can hold your interest until the 
spell is broken by someone else needing 
the facility,” says a woman from Elgin, 
Ont. “Just to walk with bare feet in the 
sparkling, dew-laden grass, warmed 
by the morning sun, surpasses walking 
on any plush carpet.” In the spring, a 
Winnipeg woman exults, “the first 
pussy willows brush softly against the 
roof,” but before you know it, autumn 
has arrived. “The smell of harvest is in 
the air.” In the outhouse, “a shallow 
box with a B.C. fruit label contains a 
fresh supply of peach-scented paper.” 

S peaking of fruit wrappers, several 
readers chastise me for having con¬ 
fessed to the use of such a sissy inven¬ 
tion as store-bought toilet paper. An 
Ottawa journalist advises me that, 
during his Prairie boyhood, “the Eaton 
catalogue and the Kiwanis Club apple 
wrappers were prime requisites for 


contemplating the world from your 
throne.” You never used page 83 from 
the catalogue, however, because that’s 
where the pitchforks were listed. A 
fellow from Oshawa, Ont., makes a 
more realistic point: Weeds are OK, 
but “watch out for stinging nettles. 
They play hell with your bottom.” 

But doubtless they also build char¬ 
acter. “Two-holer babies” in Nova 
Scotia, one fellow rightly argues, 
“became the men who manned the 
wind ships, and strode across the 
oceans of the world, their bottoms 
awash on lee rails in 10,000 typhoons.” 
Others remember “the House of Parlia¬ 
ment” as a place where “a dreamy-eyed 
teen-ager could pore over the tender 
contents of that first love letter”; as a 
handy hideout at dish-washing time; 
as a studio for practising the har¬ 
monica; as the spot where boys snuck 
their first puffs of cigarettes but fooled 
nobody because the smoke billowed 
out the ventilation screens; and even as 
a fulfilment of the biblical promise 
that “I will give you a treasure of 
darkness, the hidden wealth of secret 
places.” 

“My wife gives me heck for leaving 
the door open,” one man writes, “but 
she doesn’t understand. Too much city 
life. I have never used our inside 
toilet.” Yes, the old ways are the best 
ways but, until I heard from a woman 
on an Ontario farm, I thought they 
were also doomed ways. Her three- 
year-old grandson had come out from 
the city for his first visit, and it pleased 
her “beyond words” when he looked 
up at her from his position on her two- 
holer and said, “Gee, Granny, I sure do 
love this place.’’That kid may be prime 
minister some day. Already, he’s in 
tune with the deep-seated yearnings of 
the Canadian people. 

Feedback 

I was unpleasantly surprised by 
Harry Bruce’s gratuitous vulgarity 
(Rustico, P.E.I. , Small Towns, Novem¬ 
ber). What possible justification can 
there be for his use of the phrase, 
“everything from sanitary napkins to 
$17 lobster plates?” Poor taste, Mr. 
Bruce. Frances Hynes 

Pierrefonds, Que. 
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A.Y. Jackson Sold 

"Alberta Foothills" 

32'x 40' 


Sir William Cornelius Van Horne Sold 

"Moonlight on the Ocean Minister’s Island" 

20' x 30' 


Robert Wakeham Pilot Sold 

"Quebec House” 

18-1/2' x 24' 


Lindee Climo Sold 

"Figurehead" 

47-3/4' x 62-1/4' 


Jean Edmonds Hancock Sold 

"Baroque" 

28' x 40’ 


David Silverberg 

"Chanson Marine" 
14-1/4' x 22-3/4' 


Cornelius Krieghoff 

"Still Life with Roses. Delphinia, 
Tulip and others in a Glass Vase" 
23' x 17-1/2' 


Gary Morton Sold 

"Early Morning" 
diameter: 17' 


Jean Paul Lemieux 
"Le Village” 
18-1/2 x 25-1/2' 


Alfred Joseph Casson 

"Quebec Farm” 

30' x 38' 


Arthur Lismer 

"Near Cheticamp" Painted 1939 
24" x 32" 

Manuge 

Galleries 

Limited 

Celebrating our 

5 * 


Anniversary 


Manuge 

Galleries 

Limited 


1674 Hollis Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 1V7 

Telephone (902) 423-6315 


Hours 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday 
10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Saturday 


Atlantic Canada's 
Largest Commercial 
Art Gallery 


John Alford 

"H.M.C.S. Assiniboine 
attacking a U Boat” 
24"x 36" 


































Movies 



Anthony Hopkins in The Elephant Man : A Victorian ideal 

Is there a doctor on the screen? 


Lots of them , these days. And they re all wise , all-knowing and good 


By Martin Knelman 

C an it be mere coincidence that 
three of the season’s major movies, 
so vastly different from one 
another in most ways, all contain at 
the heart of them a strong-willed, 
morally authoritative doctor-figure 
who imposes a resolution on an im¬ 
possibly difficult situation? Taken to¬ 
gether, these three movies may not tell 
us much about the real power of 
doctors, but they tell us a great deal 
about the audience’s need to believe in 
doctors (unless the producers of these 
films have guessed wrong about the 
audience). 

In popular mythology the authority 
of kings and priests, politicians and 
businessmen has been whittled away. 
But medical superheroes still hold a 
central position in our culture. As 
Frederick Treves, the humane, intelli¬ 
gent surgeon who reaches out to save 


the suffering freak-hero of The Ele¬ 
phant Man , Anthony Hopkins skill¬ 
fully personifies a Victorian ideal. He’s 
a gentleman and an aristocrat, sensitive 
and enlightened, devoting his life to 
the practice of medicine because he 
believes in the promise of human 
progress. 

At the beginning of the movie. Dr. 
Treves makes his way through winding 
slums of Dickensian squalor to the 
ghastly pit of a circus where John 
Merrick is exhibited in a cage to the 
gawking, vulgar masses. He is called 
the Elephant Man for two reasons: His 
mangled, wrinkled flesh suggests the 
look of an elephant and, according to 
legend, his condition is due to an 
accident in which his mother, while 
pregnant with him, was trampled by 
elephants. Treating his material in the 
manner of a mysterious nightmare, all 
black and white and shades of grey, 


Lynch delays showing us Merrick’s 
deformity for so long (we first see him 
with a hood over his head) that by the 
time we do get to look at John Hurt in 
his astonishing freak makeup, we have 
lost the inclination to be shocked. 
Lynch has prepared us to perceive 
Merrick the way Dr. Treves does—as 
an agonized, refined soul trapped inside 
a monstrous body. 

When the doctor takes Merrick to 
his London hospital, the Elephant 
Man doesn’t know what is being done 
to him but he knows it is better than 
being taunted and beaten by sadistic 
keepers and unruly mobs. Eventually, 
Merrick is adopted as a pet by Treves 
and his aristocratic friends—notably 
Anne Bancroft as a queenly leading 
actress of the day—and in the film’s 
most memorable sequence he lives out 
a fantasy of attending a gala night at 
the theatre. 
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New Safe-T-Flue 
.. now 40% better 



Safe-T-Flue is better because it 
now contains NIOLATE, a poly¬ 
molecular hydrocarbon. Lab tests 
reveal that Niolate improves the 
ability of Safe-T-Flue to break down 
and eliminate creosote deposits by 40%. 


More than 70,000 chimney fires are 
reported each year. Don't become 
a statistic — use Safe-T-Flue. It's 
the best creosote inhibitor available 
- now better than ever. 



Webster Industries 



P.0. Box 1169, Saint John, 
N.B., Canada E2L4E6 





The Staff of 

Future 

System 

Sales 

says see you 

at the BRIER 


HAUFAX METRO CENTRE 
March 1 - S, 1981 



Government and CSA Approved 


Only HUMUS* will Work Again 

The HUMUS* Toilet is the way to avoid the time- 
consuming business of Winter preparation and 
the threat of freeze damage to toilet plumbing 
and fixtures. 

Conventional flush toilets can be irreparably 
damaged by freeze-ups. The HUMUS* Toilet has 
no plumbing. It can’t be damaged by freezing. 

And that’s only one of the benefits! 

• self-contained — requires no chemicals, no 
water and no plumbing 

• easy to install and maintain 

• speeds up natural composting through the 
electrical control of dehumidification 
and temperature 

• effectively extends the life of any septic 
tank system by relieving it of up to 40% of 
usual demands 

• odour-free system quickly turns human waste 
into environmentally-safe, enriched soil 




Residential Model H-10 Vacation Home Model H-5 


HUMUS*...makes sense 

A Canadian-built product from 

Future Systems Sales 
P.O. Box 606 

mIV 550 Windmill Rd. 
(902)463-5516 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


* TM There is only one HUMUS* TOILET 


Movies 



Benson (left), Lemmon in Tribute : Cancer's just a joke 


Has there ever been a more extrava¬ 
gant fantasy about the moral authority 
and magical healing powers of a doc¬ 
tor? Hopkins’ Dr. Treves is a man 
wracked with self-doubt, but the freak- 
hero has no doubt whatsoever about 
owing an immense debt to the doctor. 
And the movie seems to endorse Mer¬ 
rick’s view that the common rabble are 
the true monsters in this world, and 
that the upper-class world to which he 
is introduced by Dr. Treves represents 
a higher form of civilization—sweet¬ 
ness and light. Everything in this movie 
has a Victorian other-worldliness about 
it, especially its fawning portrayal of 
the good doctor as a miracle worker. 
Medically there isn’t much he can do; 
he is seen as a missionary, doing the 
Lord’s work by journeying to the heart 
of darkness and bringing his drawing¬ 
room enlightenment with him. 

I t’s a long way from the squalor of 
Victorian London to the deadly bor¬ 
ing affluence of contemporary Lake 
Forest, a prosperous, high-Wasp 
suburb of Chicago, and Conrad Jarret, 
the young hero of Ordinary People , 
doesn’t at first glance seem to have 
much in common with John Merrick. 
Far from being monstrously deformed, 
Conrad, as played by the gifted 19- 
year-old Timothy Hutton, is young, 
intelligent and reasonably handsome. 
But, like Merrick, he is deeply tor¬ 
mented and needs a superdoctor to 
save him. The Jarrets live in a grand 
white house with a perfectly maintained 


garden, and everything in that house is 
under control—especially human pas¬ 
sion. In this oppressively well-meaning 
film, directed by Robert Redford and 
based on the popular novel by Judith 
Guest, all that control is seen as a 
dread disease. (Can Redford be un¬ 
aware that the movie itself seems in¬ 
fected with a deadly dose of control?) 

Conrad would seem to have every¬ 
thing going for him, yet he has recently 
attempted suicide and been a patient in 
a mental hospital. It doesn’t take the 
audience long to find the carefully 
planted clues. His mother, played by 
Mary Tyler Moore with appallingly 
icy determination, is spookily efficient 
and tiresomely, unforgivingly judg¬ 
mental. We can tell she’s hiding some¬ 
thing—yes, she’s a frigid destroyer 
who is incapable of loving anybody 
except (take a deep breath) the son 
who died years ago. As the uncertain 
patriarch of this household, Donald 
Sutherland isn’t equipped to do any¬ 
thing except earn a lot of money and 
wring his hands wondering where love 
has gone. These pathetic, rich Wasps, 
the movie keeps showing us, don’t 
know how to express their feelings. 

That’s where Judd Hirsch comes 
in, as Dr. Berger, the friendly Jewish 
psychiatrist to whom Conrad is sent. 
You can tell he’s a sweetheart by the 
messiness of his office. And he’s such a 
warm, smiling-bear kind of a man that 
he can’t help expressing his exuberance 
in incessant banter. He keeps prodding 
and pushing Conrad toward the explo- 
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We are the airiine 
of Atlantic Canada. 


Fly with the experts throughout Atlantic Canada and to 
Montreal and Toronto. Connect to any other destination 
in the world through our efficient reservations system. 
And check our wide range of special discount fares for 
super savings - both conning and going! For information, 
call your Travel Agent or Eastern Provincial. 
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Family Fun at Home 


on a table froi 


Canada’s largest manufacturer of quality slate billiard tables offers you 16 
models in all sizes. Prices start at $895.00. Factory trained mechanics will 

install your table anywhere in Nova 
fftlTEltn Scotia, P.E.I. and New Brunswick. 

Call or write for free brochures and 
“The Facts You Should Know About 
Buying a Pool Table”. 



343 St. George Street, Moncton, N.B. E1C 1W8 (506) 388-3696 

We’re a distributor for The World of Billiards® . Dealer enquiries invited. 



Hearthstove 


MAKE YOUR FIREPLACE EFFICIENT & 
STILL ENJOY THE OPEN FIRE 


Warmth is a luxury you can afford 
for your home again with a Hearth- 
stove by SIERRA. Much more 
efficient than a fireplace insert. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main Street 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
(902)435-1658 
Alternate Heating Ltd. 
621 Rothesay E. 

Saint John, N.B. 
(506)696-2321 


much less cost to install safely. 
Heavy plate steel, firebrick lined, 
safer VYCOR glass. Heats 1500 sq. 
ft. Fits on hearth or stands free. 
Offers every feature knowledgeable 
woodburners demand. 

Other styles, sizes available. 
Request free brochure. 



Movies 


sion we all know is necessary until the 
whole mess comes tumbling out. At 
last Conrad discovers he can feel, 
he can confront his anger, and it’s 
all OK. 

Ordinary People has been embraced 
by many people who regard it as a slice 
of realism and naturalism, but it seemed 
to me as quaint a fable as The Elephant 
Man , with a doctor again playing fairy 
godmother and granting the audience’s 
wish for an easy out. 

T here are no easy outs when the 
diagnosis is terminal cancer, but in 
Tribute the no-nonsense matriarchal 
doctor played by Colleen Dewhurst 
has the same emotional impact as Dr. 
Treves in The Elephant Man and Dr. 
Berger in Ordinary People. Scottie 
Templeton is the ultimate Jack Lem¬ 
mon loser—a wisecracking, show-biz 
press agent whose turf is Hollywood 
and Broadway — and his chief anta¬ 
gonist is an excessively earnest son 
(played by Robbie Benson, being even 
more insufferable than necessary). The 
son has nothing but contempt for the 
old man — until he discovers his father 
is dying. Then he has to keep him alive 
long enough to develop a reason for 
mourning. 

Tribute is the ultimate justification 
for all those Jack Lemmon characters 
who smile weakly and make self-de¬ 
precating jokes about themselves. 
We’re supposed to laugh and cry and 
feel warm all over when Scottie turns 
terminal cancer into just another 
masochistic gag. 

Since Scottie’s life is beyond saving, 
the issue is whether he is going to stay 
home and die quietly, accepting death 
as the latest in the string of defeats he 
has cheerfully welcomed throughout 
his life, or check into the hospital for 
treatment and put up a fight, thus 
finding the self-respect that has eluded 
him all his life. Can you guess how it 
turns out? 

In Tribute , apart from Lee Remick 
as Scottie’s ex-wife, Dewhurst is the 
only authentic human being on the 
screen. Dewhurst’s Dr. Gladys Petrelli 
is like a cartoon of the scolding mother 
Scottie needs to whip him into line. It’s 
a cardboard role, and played by anyone 
less authoritative than Dewhurst, it 
would be ridiculous. Dewhurst has the 
walk of a moose and the voice to go 
with it, and we can see why patients 
submit to her authority. Surely not 
even cancer could defy her iron will. 
Why quibble over a small point like 
her inability to offer a cure? In Tribute , 
nobody ever makes the point that 
maybe Scottie was right the first time, 
opting for a fast death. 5§ 
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This year, give your Valentine a 
thoughtful gift. Less fattening than a box of 
chocolates (but does have assorted centres), that lasts 
longer than a bunch of flowers (but is just as 
colorful), and that’s a whole lot cheaper than gold and 
diamonds. A Valentine gift that carries your 
message home eleven times through the year. 

All this for less than the price of a flacon of 
some exotic perfume. 

So who says romance is dead? 
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The legend 
lives again 
in down-east 
cabaret 

In N.B.: 
World's top 
UFO expert 
comes to stay 

Mfld.’s favorite 
TV sitcom 
sweeps the 
country 

Xmrn 



People love 
Atlantic Insight 
more than just 
a news magazine. 
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The Nova Scotia Brier Committee 

P.O. Box 640 
Halifax, N.S. 

B3J 2T6 

Telephone (902) 469 - CURL 


Name:. 


Address: 


.Postal Code: - 


Note: Ticket Order Forms must be received by February 20, 
1981. 

Payment enclosed Visa/Chargex 
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Brier Package #1 V.I.P. - 
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Canada's Best Curlers. 
Canada's Biggest Championship. £] 


Sports 

Halifax hopes for 
Brier boom 

The Canadian curling championship is coming to 
Nova Scotia and organizers have their fingers 
crossed that it will attract new converts to their 
favorite sport. And that it won't lose money 

T he Brier is curling’s answer to hockey’s Stanley Cup 
and football’s Grey Cup. Curling aficionados insist 
their national championship is far and away the most 
exciting of what curler Doug Maxwell calls the “big three 
of Canadian sporting events.” Maxwell and his fellow 
curlers will get a chance to back up that boast next month 
when the Brier returns to Nova Scotia after a 15-year 
absence. The week-long event (March 1-8) at Halifax’s 
Metro Centre will feature 12 teams from across the country 
and attract at least 2,000 out-of-province fans. It will also 
cap two years of exhausting work for local organizers. 

The curling itself is only a part of the week’s activities: 
There will be dinners, dances, receptions and ceremonies, 
and pulling the whole thing together has meant countless 
hours of work for the 200 volunteers—300 during Brier 
week itself—from the four Halifax and Dartmouth curling 
clubs hosting the Brier. 

Although the current sponsor, Labatt Breweries, contri¬ 
butes $250,000 for 
the event and will 
present the trophy, 
the 150-pound gold 
Labatt Tankard, 
total costs are ex¬ 
pected to be close 
to $750,000, so the 
clubs must count 
on brisk ticket and 
souvenir sales to 
help foot the bill. 

“If we lose money,” 
says Brier secretary 
Bert Dickey, “we 
divide the deficit 
and eat it ’’They’ve Naugler, Joe Hecimovich with Brier Bear 

ploughed more than $30,000 into promotion—everything 
from billboards to appearances by “Brier Bear” and mall- 
displayed plastic ice slicks for shoppers to try—to draw 
spectators and hook them on curling. For the week’s 17 
draws there’s a potential of 140,000 “bums on seats.” 
Filling them, Dickey says, “would be Utopia.” 

Curlers are also counting on Brier excitement to inject 
new life into the province’s 37 clubs. After the world 
championship last winter in Moncton, membership in 
local clubs jumped so much that curlers there expect fees to 
drop. Nova Scotia now has an estimated 20,000 curlers, 
but that’s low compared to western Canada where curling 
is still the most popular winter activity. “In Saskatoon,” a 
local curler laments, “it’s hard to find a person who doesn’t 
curl.” 

Although Nova Scotia took home the Tankard in ’27 
and again in ’51, Alberta and Saskatchewan, not sur- 
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HALIFAX METRO CENTRE 

V.I.P. PASS — $125.00 (limited number) 

• exclusive home end zone seating to all 
draws and playoffs 

• opening and closing ceremonies, 

Brier pin, souvenir program and 
‘81 Brier Sou’ Wester Hat. 

WEEKLY PASS BOOK — $55.00 

• includes seats to all draws including 
opening and closing ceremonies at a 
savings of 40% — (regular price $93.00) 


SUPER SELECT — $13.50 for 5 draws 

• pick any combination of daily draws 
consisting of one morning, three afternoons 
and one evening. Monday through Friday, 
playoffs excluded, (regular price $20.00) 

THE SINGLES 

• morning draws — $3.00 

• afternoon draws — $4.00 

• evening draws — $5.00 

• semi finals — $6.00 

• opening/closing ceremonies, including 
draws — $7.00 


TICKET LOCATIONS 

• Metro Centre Box Offices — 

Metro Centre and Scotia Square 

• Dominion Stores — Sackville Town 
Centre, Mic Mac Mall, Bayers Road 
Shopping Centre or by contacting — 

• The Nova Scotia Brier Committee 
P.O. Box 640, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2T6 

Telephone 1 - 902 - 469-2875 





Sports 


prisingly, dominate the event. Nova 
Scotia curlers, however, are convinced 
that hosting the Brier will win their 
sport new converts. The curling is top 
calibre because the players are “the 
most competitive bunch of people 
you’ve ever seen,” Brier co-general 
chairman Dean Naugler says. All 12 
teams have already had to win their 
provincial or territorial titles. The 
Yukon and Northwest Territories send 
a combined team; Ontario sends two. 
Teams are so evenly matched that any 
rink could win. Curlers brag that com¬ 


petition surpasses that of the world 
championship. Doug Maxwell of 
Toronto, who is involved with both, 
says, “The bottom three teams [in the 
world championship] don’t have much 
of a hope.” (Canadian men’s and 
women’s rinks captured the world title 
last year.) 

Although generally regarded as a 
“gentleman’s game,” officiation co-or¬ 
dinator Joyce Myers says new rules 
have “put some teeth in” the game. 
There aren’t penalties but umpires, 
scorers and statisticians officiate during 


each draw. Some curlers complain 
that the amount of record keeping is 
unnerving—Naugler calls the statis¬ 
ticians “spies”—and Myers admits it’s 
sometimes hard to see the benefits of it 
all. The statisticians do, however, make 
coverage easier for reporters. 

Brier organizers pamper the press. 
Communications man, Harrison 
O’Brien, insists, however, that the 125 
reporters are simply provided with 
what they need for the job: Thirty-five 
telephones, typewriters, voice couplers, 
telex machines and duplicators, all 
positioned for on-the-spot filing of 
stories. Converting the Metro Centre 
from a hockey to curling rink is a big, 
80-step production, and press facilities 
figure prominently. Organizers will 
even sacrifice 1,500 seats for pyramid¬ 
shaped platforms where reporters can 
view the action on the five ice sheets 
simultaneously. 

The Brier may not grab media 
attention like hockey and football but 
longtime curling reporters say it’s more 
fun. Winnipeg reporter Jack Matheson 
has covered 20 Briers as well as the 
Olympics, Pam-Am Games, Grey Cup 
and World Series. A three-time winner 
of a memorial award for curling re¬ 
porting, he prefers the Brier to just 
about anything, and says if he had just 
one week left he’d spend it at the Brier. 
Last year when the Winnipeg Tribune 
folded he got a job at radio station 
CJOB. The first thing he told his boss 
was, “I’m going to the Brier.” 

Curlers like partying almost as 
much as curling and Brier week is full 
of lunches, brunches, receptions, par¬ 
ties and dinners. The Halifax-Dart- 
mouth clubs plan team parties and 
when the other Nova Scotia clubs 
come to town, more will be organized. 
The ’82 host, Brandon, Man., gets in 
on the action when it throws the 
traditional Brier brunch which features 
their local specialties—maybe buffalo 
soup. In Calgary last year, the Nova 
Scotia delegation brought along a 
Lunenburg chef and a beer-filled dory 
and fed a crowd of 3,500 on lobsters. 

Another Brier tradition is matching 
teams, their wives and officials with 
host-drivers who whisk them from the 
airport to the hotel, rink and wherever 
else they want to go. “They’re like 
adult babysitters,” explains Dean 
Naugler. They show the visitors a good 
time and, to do it, miss a week of work 
and make some financial sacrifices. 
Since the host’s a curler, says host co¬ 
ordinator Alf Romain, he (or she) 
knows how to respond when teams 
topple or triumph. It all makes for one 
thing: “I do know for sure, it’ll be good 
curling,” Naugler says. — Roma Senn 



Business is active in Atlantic Can¬ 
ada. Offshore they're looking for oil 
and gas, onshore they're searching 
for warehouses and office space. A 
place with low rents, low operating 
costs and low taxes. A place close 
to the airport, container pier and 
railroad. 

Business needs an onshore dis¬ 
covery. In Halifax, there's Atlantic 
Acres Industrial Park. Buy, lease, or 

build (SI ABCO PROPERTIES 

Call (902) 835-9932 or write 
ABCO Properties, 2 Bluewater Road, 


_ fmm ABCO Properties, 2 Bluewater Road, 

Bedford, N.S. B4B 1G7 

.Onshore 

discovery* 
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Save the Children 



"Help Me Save 
a Child.. 


Anne Murray— mother of two, sponsor of 
children in the developing world, Honorary 
Chairperson of Save the Children, and international celebrity— 
that one of the best joys in life is being able to help children. 


admits 


She is one of the many Canadians who help youngsters in need 
through Save the Children. Over the past 60 years, Save the 
Children has brought hope to young refugees left starving and 
homeless, and to children who suffered through conflicts and natural 
disasters in Spain, Europe, the Middle East, Africa, Vietnam, Korea, 
India and the Americas. 


Children must rely on all of us for their needs. Adequate food, 
medical attention, education and the chance to become a productive 
member of a community are birthrights which they can only claim 
with our help. Save the Children relies on your donations to provide 
these birthrights through self-help programs in more than 30 
countries including Canada. 


Anne believes that every child is a "Child of Mine" ... 
of yours ... of ours ... 

Please support her belief by sending your cheque today to 

The Canadian Save the Children Fund, 720 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario M5S 2W3 


There are so many ways you can save a child—please write to 
Save the Children for further details. 
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Dalton Camp’s column 

I’m from New Brunswick. 
No, not New Jersey 


People keep getting confused 
when you say you re from New 
Brunswick. But who s 
complaining? 

■J^he question frequently occurs: 

\ Where is New Brunswick? 

I A friend recently sent me a post¬ 
card from Brazil, addressed to me, 
naturally, at Cambridge, Queens Co., 
New Brunswick. He rendered all that 
in a neat, legible hand, but forgot to 
add “Canada.” About a month later, 
the card reached my mail box after 
having spent some time at the post 
office in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. This is not in the nature of a 
complaint, but I wonder how come a 
town in New Jersey is better known 
than a province in Canada by the same 
name? 

Travelling outside the province, 

I’ve often noticed that when strangers 
ask me where I’m from and I tell them, 
they seem somehow disappointed. If 
not that, they appear to be left with 
nothing to say. After telling someone I 
was from New Brunswick, I was once 
asked how far it was from Princeton. 
When I said 1 guessed about 500 miles, 
the fellow became suspicious and 
moved on. Of course, he was thinking 
of the other New Brunswick from 
where, on a clear day, you can probably 
see Princeton, New Jersey. 

But if you answer the question— 
“Where you from?”—by saying Prince 
Edward Island, at least it gives people 
some idea. They know Rhode Island, 
Coney Island, and the Isle of Wight, 
and even if you’re from Saskatchewan, 
people who have never heard of it 
know it must be somewhere. Besides, 
there was a movie by the same name. 

No one has ever made a movie 
about New Brunswick, even though 
Louis B. Mayer and Walter Pidgeon 
came from Saint John. Or wrote a 
poem about it, as Longfellow did 
about Grand Pre. (The irony has not 
escaped me that while Evangeline put 
Nova Scotia on the map, most Aca- 
dians have lived ever since in New 
Brunswick.) And, as for writing a song 
about the province, can you imagine 
anyone singing “Farewell to New 
Brunswick”? Already, it sounds like a 
dirge. No, New Brunswick has not 
been celebrated in song, ballad, or ode, 
on stage, screen or tube, nor marvelled 
worldwide for its natural wonders. 

The perversity of New Brunswick’s 
natural wonders, however, may offer a 




Show 


Mike Cranston is just a part of the 
best team of early morning 
broadcasters in Metro. 

Listen to the Mike Cranston Show 
weekday mornings ... 

5:30 to 9:00 am. 



Mow than justgwat music! 
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clue as to the elusive quality of the 
province. The Reversing Falls, Mag¬ 
netic Hill, and the tidal bore—to name 
three of the most prominent—all seem 
to contradict immutable laws. The 
falls run backwards; the hill runs down 
when it looks like it is going up (or vice 
versa); the bore runs one way up the 
river and the current runs the other 
way. There is, you could say, a bass- 
ackwardness about New Brunswick; it 
might well be that people who go to 
look upon such wonders come away 
not so much impressed as baffled. 
Niagara Falls—whatever else—is fun¬ 
damental and needs no further ex¬ 
planation. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, New Brunswick 
is divided into three parts—southern 
New Brunswick, the north shore, and a 
vast, trackless interior which is often 
referred to, for want of a better name, 
as the Great Forest Wealth. To most 
New Brunswickers, much of their 
province is an impenetrable mystery. 
There is a sense of not living in a 
province at all, but on the edges of one, 
which accounts for the lack of provin¬ 
cialism; a provincial chauvinist in these 
parts would starve for company. In¬ 
stead, there is a strong sense of com¬ 
munity and of belonging to a com¬ 
munity of communities: It is Joe Clark’s 
kind of place. New Brunswickers will 
more often say they’re from Edmund- 
ston, Moncton, McAdam or Bathurst 
than from New Brunswick. 

The society represents a demo¬ 
graphic fluke out of random historic 
accident. Given a few slight twists and 
turns in history, the north of the 
province could as well have been an 
extension of Quebec or more of Nova 
Scotia, while the south might have 
been northern Maine. Whatever the 
historians say about the creation of 
New Brunswick, it is impossible to 
believe anyone planned it this way. 

It could be that New Brunswick 
remains so much an unknown country 
simply because so much of it really is 
unknown, even to the people who live 
in it. But its mystique is also the 
achievement of the national media 
which has left the province severely 
alone for over a century. The CBC has 
no English television channel in the 
province, and journalists from the na¬ 
tional print media assigned to cover 
the province usually do so from Hali¬ 
fax. As a result, news about New 
Brunswick tends to read like the reports 
of a blind man describing an elephant. 

But as I’ve said, this is less a 
complaint and more a recounting of 
the blessings of being a New Bruns- 
wicker. We are truly the only Cana¬ 
dians who have not been stereotyped 
either as a people or a province. What¬ 
ever we are, we have to discover for 
ourselves. 


Feedback 


The Herald again 

I am a Maritimer who went down 
the road in 1965, but I still vacation 
every summer in Tatamagouche. The 
only flaw is the Chronicle-Herald, an 
absolute disgrace for a paper which 
reaches so many people. This summer 
I could bear it no longer and had the 
Toronto Star sent to me. The Star 
three days late is more up-to-date and 
informative than the Chronicle-Herald 
the morning it comes off the press. 

Judith Piers 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Buy a car 

It may be true that Air Canada 
dislikes serving Fredericton ( Flying 
the People’s Airline from Fredericton 
to Ottawa Is No Fun , Dalton Camp, 
October). The alarming thing about 
public transport in this region is that 
none of it is much good. Air Canada 
doesn’t want the business; EPA is 
limited by regulation; VIA Rail is 
stuck with equipment that was obsolete 
in design when it was built; and the bus 
lines run their schedules for parcels, 
not people. Generally the situation is: 
“If you can’t drive, don’t go.” 

John Whitmore, 
Hillsborough, N.S. 


Hire 



Kinetics 


V - \ HARTER 

Seating is Our Business . . . 

. . . make it Yours. 
506-455-3160 
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Fiction 



Black around 
the eyes 


By Jeremy Aker man 


J eremy Akerman’s first novel. 
Black Around the Eyes , will be 
published early this year by M 
Clelland & Stewart. It’s the story 
Diamond Donnie Ross, an aging Cape 
Breton coal miner torn between the 
demands of his daughter that he come 
to live with them in Toronto and his 
own desire to remain in the land of his 
birth. In the following pages, At¬ 


lantic Insight offers readers an excerpt 
from that new novel. 


Agincourt Cres. 

Dear Ma and Daddy , 

Tom and me was surprised about 
Daddy s birthday. We never thought 
he was that old!! I guess you 'll be after 
about how you will both 
your days now and I know Ma is 
ting sick and tired of all that dirt 
and wind at the old Dump. Tom and 
me was thinking the other day and 
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Tom suggested we ask you to come up 
here and live with us. We got lots of 
room here and the kids are grown up 
enough not be bothering Da with a lot 
of noise when hes reading the paper. 
We know youd love it here and were 
right close to the bus stop so you can 
ride into town to shop and look at the 
lights any time you like. We ve got our 
own shopping centre just a few blocks 
away and the A and Wjust built a new 
place right around the corner (Tom 
likes the Teenburgers and the kids are 
wild for that Chubby Chicken). Da 
can go down to Queens Park and 
watch the politicians beat their gums 
and Ma you can play bingo every 
night up at the church and the back 
garden is nice to sit out in and soak 
up the sun. Will could take the 
house and we know he wants to get 
hitched pretty soon and its hard to 
find places when 
you re first setting up. 
Lord knows he has 
been waiting long 



enough. Let us know as soon as you 
make upvmtL. mm ds as Tom wants to 
an extension to the end of the 
house if he can get the planning permit 
or something. Tom and the kids send 
their love. Me too. 


Ruby 


Split level, pebble-dashed, white- 
trimmed, car-ported, corner-lotted, 
asphalt-fringed, semi-circled retirement 
haven for worn out, beaten down, 
grubby old coarse-tongued working- 
class radical. The great T.O. Hogtown. 
Concrete Utopia. Centre of the civilized 
world. Rose-bushed suburbia. Brand 
new street lighting, regular police pat¬ 
rols, sparkling curb and gutter, cul-de- 
sac. Sit in the back garden, she said, 
and soak up the sun. Doesn’t she know 
that I have been to Toronto in January? 


Has she forgotten that I lived there 
after the war? What is wrong with my 
own backyard? The fence needs paint¬ 
ing, I know that, and that pile of old 
cans and tires is none too pretty, but 
the sun shines here too. High-pressure 
salesmen, that is what they are. 

How convenient to live near the 
bus stop. Look at the lights, she said. If 
I want lights I can walk up onto our 
hill and look across the water to Glace 
Bay. Yes, but they are not moving 
lights, I can almost hear her argue, but 
I would sooner sit on the can out back 
and run my flashlight up and down the 
fence. Wall-to-wall carpet, Marg tells 
me, it is like walking on air and the 


children will be very quiet. I never met 
a quiet child in my life, and if I want to 
walk on air I can just stand up and step 
off this cliff. 

The sea is beautiful today, a nice, 
bright pea-green in spots where the 
light shines through onto those flat, 
light-colored rocks underneath. God 
knows I shall miss this if I give in to 
them. Where can you see a sight like 
this in Toronto? I used to wander 
N around the lake there and never saw 
such filthy stuff in my life. Damn few 
gulls, too. 

Maybe it is just stubbornness on 
my part to go against the wishes of my 
whole family, but I cannot see myself 
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Fiction 


getting excited over Chubby Chicken 
and bingo just around the corner. I 
have never bowled so their spanking 
new 50-lane Bowlerama will not do me 
much good. I wouldn’t mind having a 
sit in on Queen’s Park, but compared 
with the local it would be kid’s stuff. It 
is not that I am ungrateful for Ruby’s 
offer, but it sounds like the kind of 
place they would be ashamed to hang 
out their washing and where the kids 
would be chained up and the dogs 
fitted with silencers. I am sure I would 
never see a drunk on Agincourt Cres¬ 


cent, and would certainly never see 
Crooked Billy hobbling down the row 
full of spittle and gossip. Oh, God, and 
what about the bells on Sunday? You 
need a certain kind of sea mist for 
church bells to sound right, and I never 
heard that sound in Toronto or any¬ 
where else away from the ocean. 

I read the letter again and sure 
enough that young bugger is trying to 
put his father out of his own lifelong 
home so he can get Annie Pyke in 
there. Of course, he did not come to me 
and tell me he wanted to get married 


soon and would like the house. Why 
doesn’t she tell the Pykes to leave their 
place? If he had told me I would have 
cleared out quickly and tried to get one 
of those rentals they are building for 
senior citizens over in Glace Bay. He 
had to go behind my back, writing to 
his sister to engineer a plot to lure me 
to Toronto. I guess I cannot really 
blame him because a miner’s life is 
hard and he cannot afford to buy a 
home. He could have told me instead 
of beating around the bush. Anyway, I 
decided to give him a run for his 
money the day the letter came. 

“Ma tells me our Ruby wrote to¬ 
day,” he’d said casually as he came 
down from washing after work. 

“That’s right,” I said, equally 
offhand. 

“Did she have anything interesting 
to say?” 

“Kind of.” 

“Yeah? What’d she get to say then?” 

“Oh, you know what her letters are 
like. All about the concrete jungle.” I 
was getting malicious enjoyment out 
of keeping him on a string. 

“Ma said something about you 
moving up there. That right?” 

“No!” I said firmly, rolling myself a 
smoke with my old ZigZag. 

“Oh.” He looked disappointed. “I 
thought Ma wanted to go.” 

“Yes, your Ma wants to go, but 
there’s nothing definitely settled yet. 
We’ll need some time to think on it.” I 
stuck the cigarette in my mouth and lit 
up, puffing vigorously in his direction. 

Will walked to the window and 
affected an interest in something going 
on down at the bottom of the row. He 
leaned on the ledge and peered out for 
a few minutes, then straightened up 
and turned around, trying to look very 
serious. 

“Da, do you think I should get 
married?” 

How the Christ do I know? I 
thought to myself, I’m hardly the ideal 
one to be giving advice on that subject, 
but you can’t say that to your son even 
if he is trying to put you out on the 
street. 

“If you want to. What’s stopping 
you?” 

“I’ve been thinking about it for a 
while now,” said he, stroking his chin 
like a professor of psychology. 

“Oh? Anyone in particular?” I 
asked, teasing him along. 

“Well, there’s Annie.” 

“A good girl,” I said with an appre¬ 
ciative wink. 

“Sure, sure. But I don’t know. 
Everything’s so dear. To build a house 
now on today’s pay is nigh impossible.” 

“Well, you’ll have to rent for a 


-- 

If you think 

there should be more to a university education 
than being just one of the crowd, 



bring your mind to us. 

ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY 

Small enough to respond to you as an individual 

For more information, write: 

Lawrence Batt, Registrar 
St. Thomas University 
Fredericton, N.B. E3B 5G3 
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while. It’s quite usual for newlyweds.” 

He gave up, flapped his arms like 
he usually does when he is frustrated, 
and stalked into the kitchen where I 
heard him muttering to his mother. 
The hissing of all those sweating pots 
and kettles drowned him out and only 
when I heard the gate clattering did I 
realize he was gone. 

Takes a bit of imagination to see 
my Will married off, and at his age. 
He’s older than I was when Marg 
finally nailed me down, and I didn’t 
think he’d ever get around to it. Sure, I 
knew he was seeing Annie Pyke, but 1 
thought he was going to be like Freddie 
Johnson, who courted the same woman 
for 35 years and didn’t marry her yet; 
Freddie still lives up the top of this row 
and Ethel still lives in her mother’s 
place. So the bug has bitten Will and 
he wants to marry Annie Pyke, and the 
pit, and this town, and my house. Well, 
he’s a much more steady type than I 
ever was and he’s not much interested 
in books or travelling or politics and, 
God knows, maybe he’s the better off 
for that. 

One thing we do have in common is 
the fact that we both want to live 
right here in Cape Breton. Marg sees 
this place as a prison, but not me. And 
not Will. We’re here by our own 
choosing and supposing 1 do like to 
trot around once in a while, I always 
come back here. To this grubby little 
town at the edge of the world. To this 
cliff, too. Now 1 think of it, to the 
very same spot by this old rock and 
that patch of clay where the grass will 
never grow. 

Well, I hope to Jesus his marriage 
will be better than ours. Not that there 
haven’t been good times, but it never 
really clicked. The head-shrinkers 
always talk about “working on a 
marriage” and “talking things out,” 
and such like stuff the very thought 
of drove me near crazy. She’s no 
martyr but she deserved better than 
the likes of me. I could blame it all on 
the Trap, but that would be too easy 
and unfair. There is no question that 
the way things were around here from 
time to time would drive a progressive 
man to distraction, but I will accept 
responsibility for my own actions. It is 
indeed a wonder that she never left as 
Ma had once left Daddy, and I often 
came home from one of those early, 
salty jaunts expecting the house to be 
empty, but it never was. The soft, 
warm light falling on the pathway, and 
the tender, ever so slightly stale 
kitchen smells on the air outside the 
back door were so welcoming as to fill 
a man with quiet to the bottom of his 
boots. To be sure, she gave the rough 
of her tongue many’s the time, but I 
swear she understood what it was that 
drove me away. [§§ 



J.D. (Jack) Coffin, Traffic Manager 
Sydney Steel Corporation, Sydney 


J. Wendell Murphy, Manager, Sales & Services 
CN Rail, Sydney 


Made to order. 


By using specially constructed cradles 
and modified flat cars that allow for the curves and 
turns of the road, CN Rail helps Sydney Steel 
of Sydney, Nova Scotia deliver 39 and 78-foot rails. 
Result: Safe, dependable handling and 
shipment of rails across Canada and the U.S. 


ONJRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



Welcome to the world of woodcraft quality! Solid pine 
construction, combined with true craftsmanship, form the 
basis in the creation of products like our pedestal table and 
pine hutch. Both available in 3 colors; all with our unique 
6-part finish. Our ladder back is only one of our exclusive 
line of xhairs consisting of rockers, pressbacks and many 
more. 


ARGYLL 

PINEbb 


®SiantiS| For more information on 
the complete woodcraft line 
of bedroom and dining 
furniture, drop in, call or write for 
our new brochure. 


1588 Argyle St., Halifax N.S. 
B3J 2B3 Tel: (902) 429-6684 
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Profile 


Yes, Jeremy, there’s 
life after politics 


“A new novelist sprang from the ashes of a dead political career 



J eremy Akerman, bureaucrat, book¬ 
worm, novelist, actor, theatre direc¬ 
tor, artist, gourmet and brewer of 
his own beer, happily talks about his 
government job, and about books, 
theatre, art, food and good, old, nut 
brown ale. What he does not talk 
about, not for the record anyway, is 
the political career that, during the 
Seventies, earned him fame without 
fortune. These days, he holds his tongue 
about his long life and sudden death as 
leader of the Nova Scotia N DP, and he 
does so partly because he regards the 
media as “vultures with blood on their 
beaks,” and partly 
because he knows 
that speaking his 
bitter Cape Breton 
mind about what 
he sees as the tire¬ 
less tinkering and 
evil machinations 
oftheNDP’s Hali¬ 
fax cabal would do 
absolutely no one 
any good what¬ 
soever. 

Besides, anyone 
who really wants 
to know how Aker¬ 
man felt about the 
way his own party 
treated him—it’s 
roughly the way 
King Lear felt when he cried, “In¬ 
gratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend!”— 
need only read Paul MacEwan’s recent 
paperback, The Akerman Years (re¬ 
viewed in Atlantic Insight, Nov. 1980). 
It includes an introduction, footnotes 
and hitherto private correspondence 
by Akerman himself. 

On Oct. 13, 1970, MacEwan (Cape 
Breton Nova) and Akerman (Cape 
Breton East) made history: They be¬ 
came the first members of the NDP 
ever to win seats in the legislative 
assembly of Nova Scotia. Akerman 
had stubbornness, savvy, poise and, 
though still in his 20s, an air of chilly 
rectitude that by comparison with cer¬ 
tain buffoons in the assembly made 
him look like a statesman. Ten years 
and two provincial elections later, he 
was among the most respected bluenose 


Akerman as Wolsey 


politicians of his time. But just last 
May, he abruptly announced he would 
not run again, not as the member for 
Cape Breton East, not as the leader of 
the NDP. His friend MacEwan specu¬ 
lates that this proud, secretive, brood¬ 
ing and thin-skinned man had not only 
grown sick to death of NDP traitors in 
Halifax but had also fallen out of love 
with the people. Akerman now knew 
they’d never elect him premier. A 
dozen years of political combat had 
left him with no money, a ruined 
marriage, severe intestinal trouble and 
a painful, debilitating disease of the 
heart lining. Now, at 38, he was through 
with politics forever. 

How’s he doing nine months later? 
Is he mumbling to himself in a darkened 
room? Is he cursing old enemies and 
cruel twists of history, like some half- 
forgotten ex-president of the United 
States? Not on your life. He’s recovered 
his health, sold his house in Glace Bay, 
taken an apartment in Halifax and, as 
executive director, Intergovernmental 
Affairs, settled into a fat job in a plush 
office of the Nova Scotia government. 
Moreover, in his spare time—as a 
politician, he’d forgotten what spare 
time was—he is gloriously proving 
that, for a creative man anyway, there 
definitely is a life after politics. He’s 
written a novel called Black Around 
the Eyes , and author Silver Donald 
Cameron says it’s “earthy, raw, warm, 
human...filled with joy and anger.” 
The book’s publishers, McClelland & 
Stewart, trumpet, “Once in a very long 
while a brilliant new talent explodes 
onto the Canadian literary scene. Such 
a talent is Jeremy Akerman.” (Aker¬ 
man is not an excessively modest man 
but he has the grace to be somewhat 
embarrassed by such stunning acco¬ 
lades.) 

The narrator of Black Around the 
Eyes is Diamond Donnie Ross, an 80- 
year-old ex-miner who, for much of 
the book’s 180-odd pages, remembers 
the violent clashes of the 1920s between 
his viciously downtrodden fellow 
miners and their exceedingly evil 
capitalist oppressors. Akerman wrote 
his first draft more than a decade ago, 
let it hibernate in a box, reworked it 


only last year while trying to figure out 
what to do with the rest of his life. 
Then he shipped it to Silver Donald 
Cameron for an opinion, but he let 
Cameron believe Diamond Donnie 
was a real man and the book’s real 
author. 

This little subterfuge was a hang¬ 
over from the days when Akerman still 
had powerful political ambitions. The 
book is fiction, but it’s also oral history. 
Akerman researched it partly by listen¬ 
ing to the stories of ex-miners who’d 
survived the horrible Twenties in Cape 
Breton and, even though it’s passion¬ 
ately sympathetic to the miners, he felt 
some might see it as a betrayal of their 
trust, and turn against him at the polls. 
The mythical Diamond Donnie would 
therefore be the author, not the real 
Jeremy Akerman. But Cameron 
decided the manuscript was good at 
roughly the time Akerman decided 
that, for him anyway, politics was no 
good. Akerman came clean about the 
authorship, Cameron rang in publisher 
Jack McClelland, and that’s how a 
new novelist sprang from the ashes of a 
dead political career. 

Akerman wrote, and destroyed, 
four other novels in the Sixties. Now, 
he’s written the outline for another, 
and has yet another in mind. The urge 
to write has been with him since long 
before his tangles with the NDP people 
whom MacEwan dismisses as “Halifax 
lawyers, pseudo-intellectuals and 
double PhDs”and, indeed, since before 
his arrival in Cape Breton in 1964. 
Born in England, raised in Wales, 
Akerman has been a voracious reader 
since boyhood—he still reads two or 
three books a week — and a theatre- 
lover since he first messed around in 
student drama at an art college in 
Cardiff. 

Last spring, for the first time in 15 
years, he had time to strut his stuff on 
stage. He acted in, and directed, a 
production of Dylan Thomas’ Under 
Milk Wood , and when he says, “It was 
good, too,” he’s only echoing the critics. 
In December, he also staged Robert 
Bolt’s tricky A Man for All Seasons. 
It’s about Sir Thomas More, a virtuous 
man who pays with his life for his deep, 
honorable and unshakable convictions. 
Those who destroy this greatest martyr 
in British history include his former 
friend, Henry VIII, along with a clutch 
of rascals, evil weaklings and — dare 
we say it?—the conniving, traitorous 
pseudo-intellectuals and double PhDs 
of their time. Akerman did not play 
the lead. He played Cardinal Wolsey, 
directed the action and enjoyed himself 
immensely. — Harry Bruce 
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HEAT WITH 

ACORNS 


An investment 
in warmth [....Wear 
them around the house, in your 
boots, around the campsite. 

And they will warm your feet! You’ll 
enjoy the cozy feeling of the plush 
thermal sole and the hugability of 
the natural wool sock. The handsome 
leather side and sole are form- 
fitted and double lock-stitched to 
insure years of wear. In mens and 
ladies sizes.$23.50 per pair. 


Order today! Money back guarantee! 

Enclosed is my check or money order 
for $_ 

Please RUSH my Acorn socks in 

Ladies_Mens_ 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City_ 

Province_Postal Code 

□ Send me your FREE unique cata¬ 
log of quality outdoor equipment 
and clothing. 


CAMPERS WORLD 

633 Windmill Road 
DARTMOUTH, NS. B3B 1B6 



Cannor Nurseries Ltd., Chilliwack 


Representative, CN Rail, Vancouver 


A growing business. 

Cannor Nurseries of Chilliwack, B.C. provides 
eastern nurseries and garden centers with healthy trees 
and shrubs ready for planting. To get those live 
plants to market in top condition, they rely on CN Rail’s 
Intermodal Plan II using reefer trailers. 

Result: On-time shipments with reduced handling. 


CN RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business.” 



If you 

sell anything 
to tourists 

$2®o 

RETAIL 


you should sell this 


Canteens, bait shops, gift 
shops, service stations. Get 
extra business, extra profits 
selling the all-new 1981 Guide 
to Atlantic Canada. For 
complete information, please 
write: Neville Gilfoy, Impact 
Publishing Ltd., 6088 Coburg 
Road, Halifax N.S. B3H 1Z4 


Rooms to Let 

Every weekend from now until the end of May, 
Barrington Inn offers a very special room rate. For 
only $35 per night, you can enjoy luxurious 
accommodations in one of our rooms on any 
Friday, and/or Saturday night. Children under 18 
may share a room with adults at no extra charge. 
For the kids we provide a supervised play area all 
weekend. Join us for luxurious accommodations, 
indoor swimming, whirlpool, saunas and fine 
wining and dining. 

Delta’s 

Barrington Inrv*» 

1875 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2A6 

Telephone 902^429-7410 
For reservations dial toll free 1-800-565-7708 

Opening Spring 1981 
Delta’s Brunswick lm\*, 

Brunswick Square, Saint John, New Brunswick 
Telephone 506-648-1981 
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Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to ask for. 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 

Good 
cofnpani 
shares 
lar 


ires 
similar 
tastes. 


Black Tower : Imported white wine from Kendermann. 



DO-IT-YOUBSELF 
REPAIR PABTS 
CATALOGUES 

Save Labour Costs Save up to 
402on Zip-Penn Repair Ruts! 

For real economy, fix your own equip¬ 
ment with Zip-Penn fully guaranteed^, 
parts and tools. Catalogues and 
Zip-O-Grams carry hundreds > 
of items for most makes 
and models. Replacement / , 

parts for CHAIN SAWS 
SNOWMOBILES X 
SMALL ENGINES / 

LAWNMOWERS. 



Write today 
for your free 
catalogues 
or phone 

toll free 1-800-265-1062 
(B.C. customers 112-800-265-1062) 
quoting dept AI 

-ZIJP-JPENNCo. ltd. 


Box 5877, Dept. AI, 
London, Ontario N6A 4L6 


Fairweather 
a fighter 

G ordon Fairweather, Canada’s first 
chief commissioner of human 
rights, likes to call himself “the 
grey-suited lawyer from Rothesay.” 
The former New Brunswicker comes 
across as mild-mannered, middle-of- 
the-road. And his suits are grey. But 
appearances are deceiving. Underneath 
that mild exterior, official Ottawa has 
discovered a fighter, a man of steel. 

It’s been three years since the 
Liberal government appointed the 
former Conservative MP, who sat 15 
years in the House of Commons and 
another 10 in the N.B. legislature, to 
head the then newly formed Canadian 
Human Rights Commission. Fair- 
weather’s commission is no group of 
trendy, here-today-gone-tomorrow 
bleeding hearts. They mean business, 
and so does he, a fact which has placed 
him at the centre of what may be the 
toughest test he has 
endured in 28 years 
of crusading for 
human rights: The 
entrenchment of a 
charter of rights in 
the Canadian con¬ 
stitution. 

An entrenched 
charter would 
mean that human 
rights would have 
primacy over all 
federal laws. That’s 
not the case now. 

Fairweather un¬ 
happily carries 
memories of the re¬ 
cent Pellerin-McCaffrey tribunal in¬ 
volving two single-parent fathers who, 
although not legally separated, wanted 
to deduct child care expenses from 
income tax. If they had been women, 
there wouldn’t have been a problem. 
The commission, in defending the two 
men, lost because the Income Tax Act 
took precedence over their rights as 
fathers. The commission was forced to 
drop 18 similar cases. 

Fairweather, who thinks Canadians 
are too complacent about human 
rights, intends to encourage Parliament 
to entrench the charter. Already, he 
has appeared before the parliamentary 
committee studying the constitution 
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and told it that he’s unhappy with the 
charter as it now stands. “The goal is 
noble, so why should we accept a 
flawed instrument,” he says. He wants 
the anti-discrimination clause to be 
more all-inclusive: It now prohibits 
discrimination on the grounds of race, 
national or ethnic origin, color, reli¬ 
gion, age and sex. Fairweather wants 
to include the handicapped and homo¬ 
sexuals. 

Fairweather is determined to see 
economic rights entrenched in any new 
constitution too—guarantees that 
would protect Canadians against laws 
that restrict hiring out-of-province 
workers. That’s the point that’s stirred 
up most resentment back in his native 
Atlantic provinces. Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia have already passed laws 
that require oil companies to give first 
refusal on jobs and material sales to 
their own provinces’ residents. But 
Fairweather defends the right of west¬ 
erners to come east to work, just as his 
own son went west. On a return trip to 
Moncton, N.B., recently, he stated 
bluntly that statements by political 
leaders in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia make them sound like “latter- 
day tollkeepers that stand at the draw¬ 
bridge of fortified provincial cities.” 

Provincial leaders weren’t im¬ 
pressed. But then, Fairweather had 
caused tempers to fly over 20 years ago 
when, as a young lawyer, he took on 
the case of a man living just outside 
Saint John, N.B., who, like all “out¬ 
siders,” had to pay a daily toll to enter 
the city. Fairweather won the case. His 
interest in human rights, which was 
stirred by this incident, is basic: “You 
can’t live without having an interest in 
others.” 

Fairweather was among a small 
group of activists who encouraged 
Canada to ratify the Universal Dec¬ 
laration of Human Rights. He also 
campaigned avidly to abolish the death 
penalty. Since his appointment as 
human rights commissioner, he’s 
travelled to Rhodesia where, as a 
Commonwealth observer, he helped to 
supervise that country’s first election 
in February, 1980. 

His tremendous dedication to his 
cause has earned him a near-saintly 
reputation, which is why his demands 
for an enshrined charter of rights, on 
his terms, will be carefully considered 
in coming months. Fairweather’s voice 
is subtle but strong. Ultimately, he’d 
like to do away with violations of 
human rights altogether and put the 
commission out of existence. But he’s 
sensible enough to see that that’s a 
long way off. Until then, he says, “this 
is a relentless, slogging battle. They 
have an expression in the Salvation 
Army that says it best: ‘Keep on keep¬ 
ing on.’ ” — Julianne Labreche 



Gord Cahill, Manager, Sales & Production Coordination Bob Bell, Sales & Services Officer 

National Sea Products Ltd., Halifax CN Rail, Halifax 


Netting a big one. 

Canada’s largest fish processor, National Sea Products Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia relies on CN Rail to handle 
distribution of their frozen fish. From their plant in Lunenberg, 
the fish moves in refrigerated trailers to markets in 
Western Canada. Result: Steady supply of nutritious 
products for consumers across Canada. 

CJNJRAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



Linkletter Travel is proud to be growing in the 
service of travel needs of Atlantic Canada 
— With imagination and professionalism 


vOt OF 


ACTA 


■ 4SS0 C ' N? ' 
MEMBER 


*/^e «f<Mc tya- 

Cottyex you to ^entent^er’ 



Summerside, P.E.I. 

Flead Office 
325 Market Street 
902-436-7244 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

157 Pownal Street 
902-892-4148 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

25 Queen Street 
(Flarborside) 
902-894-7025 

Amherst, N.S. 

8 Church Street 
902-667-3571 


Moncton,N.B. 

Assumption Place 
770 Main Street 
506-854-4404 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Charlottetown Mall 
902-892-0124 
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Media 


Go west, young 
reporter, go west 

Atlantic journalists are heading for Alberta in search of big bucks and 
bigger adventure. Will the Maritime media mafia take over? 


W ith a simple flip of the television 
channel knob, a homesick Mari- 
timer in Calgary can feel a little 
less homesick. Tune in CBC-TV’s Cal¬ 
gary outlet and the face staring back 
from the screen might be former ATV 
anchorman Terry Glecoff. Now the 
smoothly professional host of the 
CBC’s six o’clock news, Glecoff often 
introduces location reports by other 
transplanted Maritimers like Brian 
Yasui, also from ATV, and Jim Nunn, 
formerly with both ATV and CBC in 
Halifax and now an Edmonton re¬ 
porter for the CBC. Another former 
ATV anchorman. Bill MacKay, hosts 
Hello Calgary on CFAC-TV. One of 
his reporters is former ATV weather- 
person Marsha Andrews. And Beth 
Gaines, still another ATV reporter 



CITV's Leahey: Promotion's faster out west 


gone west, is the producer and co-host 
of a weekly business show for the CBC 
in Calgary. 

They’re a few of the dozen or so 
Maritime journalists who’ve headed 
west in the past several years seeking 
fame, fortune and the adventure of 
being at the centre of the big Canadian 
story of the 1980s: The shift of political 
and economic power from the indus¬ 
trial heartland to the oil-rich west. The 


new arrivals range from technicians 
and cameramen like Peter Eaton, re¬ 
cently recruited from ATV’s Halifax 
outlet by Calgary’s CFCN, to execu¬ 
tives like Bill Ozard, the former station 
manager at CJCH radio in Halifax, 
now program director at Calgary 
CHQR radio station. 

Their reasons for coming are as 
varied as the people themselves. Ozard, 
who dabbled in politics and public 
relations after leaving CJCH in the 
mid-1970s, came to Calgary because 
he needed a job. Margaret Leahey, 
New Brunswick’s first female television 
reporter, decided in 1978 that she’d 
“done all the good I could” in the 
Maritimes and accepted a job as senior 
political reporter for Edmonton’s 
C1TV. Leahey, who first broke the 
story of New Brunswick’s kickbacks 
scandal in 1976, says, “I still miss the 
east, a lot. It’s sad, but I think a lot of 
very good, experienced people leave 
because they aren’t paid enough and 
they aren’t advanced quickly enough.” 
“After you’ve done your digging and 
earned your reputation in the east,” 
adds Beth Gaines, “there’s a feeling 
that it’s possible to get lost and buried 
in the Maritimes.” 

Marsha Andrews says she moved 
to Alberta because “1 wanted to try 
something different; I didn’t want to 
be stuck doing weather forever.” But, 
like other transplanted Maritimers, 
she still occasionally longs for the 
easygoing east. “I sure miss all the nice 
people who used to come up to me on 
the street and say, ‘Marsha, you’re 
doing fine dear.’ ” 

The network of Atlantic journalists 
in the west continues to grow partly 
because eastern journalists in positions 
of media power often recruit new 
employees from familiar turf. Jim 
Nunn’s boss in Edmonton is Bill 
Mitchell who arrived himself last year 
after jobs as head of news and current 
affairs in Halifax and the CBC’s na¬ 
tional reporter in Newfoundland. 
Nunn, who started his career with 
CJFX radio in Antigonish 12 years 
ago and worked in Halifax and Ottawa 
for ATV as well as Saint John and 


Halifax for the CBC, hopes his new 
high-profile posting covering Alberta 
Premier Peter Lougheed will eventually 
earn him a berth on The National. 

But the journalist who has easily 
done best in the west is 33-year-old 
Thompson MacDonald, who quit 
CJCH radio in 1970 after a falling out 
with then station manager Bill Ozard. 
Today he’s the news director and vice- 
president at CFCN, CTV’s top-rated 
Calgary affiliate. MacDonald credits 
his current success to his news training 
back in Halifax under the tutelage of 
veteran reporters from the “old school” 
like Doug Harkness, now the managing 
editor of the Amherst Daily News , 
Mike Duffy, now with the CBC’s 
Ottawa bureau, and Harris Sullivan, 
currently a story editor at CBC-TV’s 
Newsdav in Halifax. Not all the train¬ 
ing, MacDonald recalls, had to do 
with tracking down news sources. 
There was the night, for example, 
when he watched Harkness bamboozle 
a quart of rum from then Opposition 
leader Gerald Regan’s babysitter by 
impersonating a deceased senator. 

Besides the long list of expatriates 
working in Alberta’s electronic media— 
others include Ron Caldwell (CHSJ, 
Saint John) with CBC radio in Calgary 
and Russ Kelly (CBC Halifax) and 
Steve Finkelman (CBC Moncton) who 
both work for CBC radio in Edmon¬ 
ton — Maritimers are well represented 
at Alberta’s newspapers too. Gretchen 
Pierce, who opened the Halifax 
Herald’s Edmonton bureau in 1977, is 
a business reporter for the Edmonton 
Journal , and Vince Coady, another 
former Herald reporter, fired during a 
union organizing effort in November 
’77, is a general reporter with the same 
newspaper. Bridgewater, N.S., native 
Tom Walker takes pictures for The 
Calgary Herald and Gordon Mawhin- 
ney, a former Moncton Times and 
Transcript reporter, works the desk at 
the rival Calgary Sun. Mawhinney 
says he came west after surveying the 
dismal print prospects in the Mari¬ 
times, but adds quickly that he still 
dreams of returning home one day to 
run his own rural newspaper. He’s not 
alone. Despite better pay and greater 
opportunity, many transplanted easter¬ 
ners say they’d happily come back for 
the right opportunity. 

But the lure of big bucks and the 
chance to be in on the unfolding story 
of the constitutional and resource 
wrangling between Alberta and Ottawa 
keeps them in Big Sky Country. And 
encourages many of their onetime col¬ 
leagues back east to follow them. 

— Jennifer Henderson 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

maBuy 

For 80 years presenting a cultural and historic 
reflection of Newfoundland and its people 

Send for a complimentary issue and sample 
the unique flavor of this quality magazine to: 

Newfoundland Quarterly 
P. O. Box 967 
St. John’s, Nfld. 

A1C 5M3 


Name. 

Address . 

Prov.Code.... 

Rates: Canada — $5.00 per year 

Foreign — $5.50 per year 



WE HAVE THE ANSWERS ! 


We can tell you all about general insurance - fire - theft - 
household - automobile - marine (everything except life). 

It’s not always easy to understand general insurance, is 
it? 

O.K., we can help you. We don't sell you anything — we 
are purely and simply public service. 

We also have lots of booklets, for you to read at your 
leisure. 


Call us now. Insurance Bureau of Canada 

The Maritime Centre 



1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 3K5 
Telephone: (902) 429-2730 
Toll Free 1-800-565-7189 


Insurance Bureau of Canada • Bureau d'assurance du Canada 

Representing private general insurance companies in Canada 


t \ 

KNIT YOUR OWN 
ICELANDIC LOPI 
SWEATER FOR 
ONLY $27.50 





□ White □ Lt. Grey 

□ Grey □ Dark Grey 

□ Charcoal □ Brown 

□ Dark Beige □ Beige 

□ Dark Brown □ Yellow 

□ Orange □ Rust Red 

□ Burgundy □ Blue 

□ Light Blue □ DarkGreen 

□ Green □ Red 
Circle main color, 
check others. 

□ Color card only $1.00. 

To order send cheque or 
money order (add $ 1.00 for 
postage) to: 

Icelandic Imports and Exports 
Canada Ltd., 2094 Gottingen 
Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3K 3B3 Tel. 422-5937 


Name_ 

Address_ 

Province _Code_ 

Dealers' inquiries invited 

Save up to 9% on your heating bills by 
wearing woollens at home and at work 

___ / 
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Literature 


What’s a famous mystery 
writer doing in Lower 
East Pubnico, N.S.? 


Nothing mysterious. Dorothy Gilman is writing and 
discovering her “new country of the soul ” 


I n New York, where her books are 
published, Dorothy Gilman is known 
as one of America’s most successful 
fiction writers. In Nova Scotia, where 
she’s lived for the past seven years, 
she’s hardly known at all. But Gilman, 
the author of nine best-selling mysteries 
including A Nun in the Closet and The 
Tightrope Walker as well as the creator 
of CIA Agent Mrs. Emily Pollifax (a 
portly, improbable dabbler in espion¬ 
age, whose antics with the karate chop 
have been translated into a dozen 
languages), says she has finally found a 
home—and herself—in Lower Fast 
Pubnico, a bald little fishing hamlet 
near Yarmouth. In fact, her only work 
of non-fiction, A New Kind of Country , 
published in 1978, is a celebration of 
coming to terms with life on her own in 
Nova Scotia. 

Gilman, whose writings earn her a 
six-figure annual income, moved from 
suburban New York to Nova Scotia in 
1973. She bought 10 windswept acres 
of boulders which supported (more or 
less) an elderly beach-front farmhouse, 
and included a barn bordering the 
road, a starkly beautiful view of the 
lighthouse, the boom of a fog horn, 
and “a thick fragrance of salt in the air, 
and of rich, decaying muck.” With 
little more than her typewriter and a 
few basic renovations like indoor 
plumbing, she moved in alone, wiping 
her slate clean of husband (divorced), 
two sons (in university), and all the 
trappings that go with being a highly 
successful name in the American pub¬ 
lishing machine. 

Why Lower East Pubnico? Why 
not fashionable Chester, or the lush 
Annapolis Valley, or exciting Halifax? 
“I wanted no easy way out, no softness,” 
she explains. “I wanted to make my 
own footsteps in a place that hadn’t 
changed, and with people that hadn’t 
changed. I was suffering from what 
Paul Tillich calls Non-being. And now 
I insisted on Being. On mattering, at 
least to myself. Without props. Cold 


turkey.” She would homestead, plant a 
garden, make bread, gather firewood, 
draw water, meditate under a Cheops 
pyramid. She would search for inner 
strength and self-identity, develop real 
muscles (not the kind grown in health 
clubs), and write. 

So this pretty, diminutive lady in 
the roundly packed jeans, past the 
middle-50 mark, moved boulders, 
made a garden (she tended a row of 
weeds before she discovered the differ¬ 
ence), wheelbarrowed seaweed from 
the beach, weathered the area’s worst 
storm in 100 years. And produced 
three more books. “I did it, and some- 



Gilman wanted "no easy way out" 


thing was different in me. Some final 
mysterious umbilical cord to all things 
trivial had been cut.” 

Gilman grew up in New Jersey, the 
daughter of a Baptist minister. She 
studied art for five years (because no 
one knew what to do with a girl who 
only wanted to write), married her 
high school English teacher, bore two 
sons and wrote more than a dozen 
novels for teen-agers. “My life was 
unbelievably restricted. I remained a 
child, more naive than my two matur¬ 
ing sons. When my marriage Finally 
reached the breaking point, it was a 
devastating time, and I found my 
escape in Mrs. Pollifax,” she says. “It 
was my first adult fiction, and I threw 


my lifelong fantasies vicariously into 
her zany exploits. I had never travelled 
outside my home town but taking Mrs. 
Pollifax through Albania, Turkey, and 
other exotic locations was a labor of 
love and research—pure escape. She 
opened a whole new world, my pub¬ 
lisher wanted more, and instead of 
travelling only to the library, I even¬ 
tually covered a large part of the world 
researching her stories.” 

When Gilman starts her novels, she 
says she knows only the last para¬ 
graphs. “I let them grow organically. 
It’s very often painful, and often it 
takes me nearly two years to reach 
those final paragraphs, but this is the 
way I find enjoyment in writing.” No 
one’s questioning her method. Five of 
her novels have been Readers Digest 
Condensed Books, several have been 
Literary Guild selections, Detective 
Book Club and Catholic Book Club 
selections. Cosmopolitan has run con¬ 
densed pre-publication versions. The 
first Mrs. Pollifax book became a 1971 
film, Mrs. Pollifax—Spy , starring 
Rosalind Russell. “She was wrong for 
the part,” Gilman says. “Too slick.” 

Now, seven years after finding “her 
new country of the soul” in Lower East 
Pubnico, Gilman has turned the key in 
the lock of the tiny frame house she 
built across the road from the original 
weathered farmhouse, and boarded 
the ferry for Portland, Me. The vege¬ 
table garden has run to weeds and the 
tiny greenhouse sprouts only a few 
spinach leaves. “Nova Scotia taught 
me that no one can live unto themselves 
alone. Life isn’t a straight line. Growing 
and changing is what it’s all about.” In 
September she took a part-time job 
teaching creative writing in a private 
school in Portland, and she’s finished a 
new book, The Maze in the Heart of 
the Castle. 

Leave Nova Scotia for good? “No, 
I’m basically part of it all now.” She 
looks on the past few months as a 
sabbatical, but wishes it could be done 
in Halifax, within touching distance of 
Lower East Pubnico. “There I learned 
to flow with life, where I used to tend 
to push it around. There I found space 
for that other country, the wonderful 
country of the inner self.” She’ll be 
back to sit at her typewriter beneath 
the window that looks out on the 
lobster boats going by. She plans a trip 
to China in May. But no more planning 
ahead, fitting her life into neat little 
cubicles. “Lower East Pubnico and a 
trip to China—that’s as far as I’ve 
gotten.” Which, come to think of it, is 
rather far. — Barbara Fuller 
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SUNFLIGHT'S 
JAMAICA ,„J629 


A verdant island of fertile 
valleys nestling among the 
majestic Blue Mountains. It’s 
also craggy cliffs overlooking 
soft sandy beaches and 
raftable rivers thundering to 
the sea. Take your choice of a 
club style holiday with all 
meals included at Trelawny 
Beach or the more relaxed 
style of Montego Bay. 


Choose from these Sunflight 
hotels. 


Upper Deck, Studio 


7 nights from $629 


Holiday Inn, 


7 nights from $669 


Royal Caribbean, 7 nights from $689 

Trelawny Beach Club, 

7 nights from $919 

14 night holidays also available, see 
your travel agent. 

Weekly departures from Halifax 
until April 12 by Air Canada 
scheduled service. 



Sunflight Holidays 

Canada’s Number One Holidaymaker. 

Sunflight prices vary with departure date, length of stay, accommodation and are per person based on 2 persons 
sharing a room unless otherwise indicated Please book soon Some accommodations ano departures may be sold 
out or become unavailable For complete terms and conditions ask your travel agent for Sunflight s 
Fall Winter Spring 80 81 Holiday Magazine 


* 50 , 000 , 000 . 

Commercial property sales in Atlantic Canada 
by Marcil Realty Services Limited November/79 
through October/80 including these properties ... 


Bayers Road 
Shopping Centre 

Charlottetown Mall 

550-52 Windmill 
Road 

McMahon Building 


• 11-19 Pettipas Drive 

• Penhorn 
Shopping Centre 

• Spryfield 
Shopping Centre 

• Windmill Place H 


THE MARCIL GROUP 

Halifax 902/429-9120 
Montreal • Toronto • Calgary • Chicago • Dallas 



c Keep warm 
this winter 
with wQod 



With Forced Air System 
v_' 

Atlantic Canada could be facing a 
long, cold winter. The problem of 
continually rising costs of heating 
oil could be compounded by critical 
shortages. And so there will be an 
increased demand for quality wood 
stoves. Which means that Lakewood 
stoves could also be in short supply. 
So make your decision now. There 
are 6 Lakewood stove models to 
choose from. Including the new 
“Unicorn,” designed to turn an 
existing masonry fireplace into an 
efficient heating system. This winter, 
don’t be left in the cold. See your 
local Lakewood dealer, now. 


LAKEWOOD 
ISTOVES 

Built to last in Atlantic Canada 


See your local Lakewood Dealer 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Road (506) 455-8107 

SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E (506) 696-2321 


OROMOCTO, N.B. 

Roblynn Building Supplies 
Restigouche Road (506) 357-8485 


DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main (902) 435-1658 
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Literature 

Gordon’s aliyah 

many flashbacks to «** * 

Halifax in the | * l 

story, MacLennan ' M 

writes, “I’m not L \ jl 

the only person |h t M 

who thinks it the 1 m » 

most civilized city I 
in Canada. Also 
the most human.” gP 

nowledges that the f jglBB 

book is fictional j ^ 

autobiography and f ^ 

that he is Kanner. 

In fact he seems 

shy about dis- A Jewish boy's breaking away 
cussing the details 

of the story because they’re so close to home. But he loves 
to discuss writing. Writing and his close circle of friends are 
just about the only things that matter to him. Long ago, he 
turned his back on financial ambitions. So now, at age 38, 
he’s still living in the kind of spare apartment he knew in his 
university days: A Renoir print on the wall, piles of books, 
a tear in the chesterfield, no coffee table. So what? It’s 
comfortable. He lives there with his girlfriend, and Charlie 
Sise lives two doors up the street, some friends are coming 
over later to read poetry and, best of all, Mark Gordon is 
writing. He’s working on book two of Martin Kanner’s life. 
Head of the Harbour , the story of Kanner’s return to 
Halifax from Israel. He plans three more books on 
Kanner. 

Gordon believes the place where you grow up has such 
an enormous influence on the way you write that he can 
nearly always spot a writer from the Maritimes: “There’s a 
rhythm in the writing. It’s almost like the boom, boom, 
boom of waves against the rocks.” Your feelings as a child 
seem to hang on forever, he says, and color everything you 
do. He left Halifax when he was only 16 years old but it’s 
the city of his childhood that he recalls again and again 
throughout the story of his years in Israel. Toward the end 
of the book, Martin Kanner sits in an apartment in Tel- 
Aviv remembering Halifax: “...on a rainy day it smelled 
like it was raining particles of fish. Cod and haddock, 
mackerel, and there was a softness when it rained, when it 
mixed with the fog, as if the whole town were wrapped in a 
soft hand.” With memories like that pulling at him, it’s not 
surprising that Kanner/Gordon returned home. 

— Dick Brown 

The Kanner Aliyah is an autobiographical novel by 
Halifax-born Mark Gordon. Some critics think its 
the first flowering of “an immense talent” 

■ f you dial 782-7837 in Toronto and nobody at Groundhog 

I Press is home, you’ll hear a recording: “Charlie Sise, 

■ Linda Litwack and all the other little groundhogs are 
out. If you’ll just leave a message...” It’s a cheerful touch of 
whimsy but Groundhog Press, Canada’s newest and 
smallest publishing house (there are only Sise and Litwack) 
is a very serious venture: It was born to publish The 
Kanner Aliyah , a novel by Halifax writer Mark Gordon. 
The book is serious, too. It’s the breaking-away story of a 
Jewish man in his early 20s who moves to Israel in 1961 
after growing up in Halifax, just as Gordon did. 

The Kanner Aliyah follows Martin Kanner, a young 
Jew who is not particularly religious, through a three-year 
stay in Israel. He moves there when he’s 19, along with his 
parents and sister (aliyah is the Hebrew word for immigra¬ 
tion to Israel), and he goes off on his own to try communal 
farming on a kibbutz and get a taste of life in modern 
Tel-Aviv and ancient Jerusalem. They are troubled years 
for Kanner. He is breaking away from the dominating love 
of his father and experiencing all the who, what and where 
questions that plague young thinkers, especially the young 
thinkers of the Sixties. He comes through it a little more 
mature and at peace but, in the end, he returns to Halifax 
because that’s where his roots are. 

Memories of Nova Scotia during the Forties and 
Fifties drift in and out of Kanner’s thoughts throughout 
the book. A swaying bus ride on a hot road near the Dead 
Sea reminds him of little fishing boats rocking over the 
waves at Digby. He remembers gathering periwinkles on 
the south shore near Halifax and watching the Christmas 
lights on MacDonald Street. He sits in his room in 
Jerusalem and can almost smell the mussels and seaweed 
and salt spray of Nova Scotia. 

Like Kanner, Gordon was born in Halifax in 1942, 
moved first to Montreal and Toronto when he was 16, then 
to Israel. After Israel, he returned to Halifax and attended 
Dalhousie University for two years. He moved to Montreal 
in 1966, worked at odd jobs and wrote a 1,000-page novel 
at night. No publishers were interested. He stopped writing 
for 10 years and worked around Ontario as an electronic 
technician and a postman. “I was hoping those jobs would 
satisfy me,” he says. “Writing was too painful and I just 
wanted to live the way a lot of people live. But I was a 
mediocre technician and an even worse postman.” 

With Charlie Sise, a friend for 20 years, urging him on, 
Gordon moved to Toronto, plunged back into writing and 
produced The Kanner A liyah in early 1979. Once again, no 
publishers were interested. Sise and his girlfriend, Linda 
Litwack, were almost as disappointed as Gordon. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. Sise and Litwack decided to publish 
the book themselves. They studied the publishing business 
for months, raised $18,000 and brought out a quality 
paperback of Gordon’s book on February 2, 1980. Ground¬ 
hog Day, of course. The initial print run was 5,000 and so 
far, they’ve sold 1,500. “We believed in the book,” says 
Sise. “We felt this was a book that had to come out.” 

There’s been some encouragement, feedback from 
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Magnetic HHI.N.B. 


SUNDSTRAND 

VICKERS 

COMMERCIAL SHEARING 

CHAR-LYNN 

GRESEN 

HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC 

CYLINDERS 

GAUGES 

FILTER 

HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC 

ACCESSORIES 

POWER UNITS 


2731 Mountain Road, Moncton 

Phone 506-384-6059 
Telex 014-2881 
Call Toll Free 1 -800-561 -3941 

Largest and most versatile 
test facility in Eastern Canada 
allowing us to test all remanu¬ 
factured components to speci¬ 
fications before leaving 
our shop. 



SALES AND SERVICE FOR ALL YOUR HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC NEEDS. 



Pine Furniture 
Designed for 
the 80 ’s 


We have developed a 
totally new range of top 
quality Pine Furniture, 
designed to be as easily 
incorporated into a 
modern decor as a period 
house. It is also ideally 
suited for an apartment or 
your cottage at prices 
everyone can afford. 

Constructed throughout 
of solid Pine and finished 
in a soft mid-tone oil stain, 
this furniture is unlike any 
other on the market. We 
invite you to visit our new 
store to view all the fine 
pieces of dining, living and 
bedroom furniture on 
display or write for our 
free brochure. 


Hutch 


CRATE STUFF ^ ^ 

FURNITURE CO. LTD. 

Sunnyside Mall, Bedford, 835-8434 


WINTER 

SEMINAR 

SCHEDULE 


Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23 (afternoons) 
Stepping Up to Supervisor 
Moncton 
Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23 
Stepping Up to Supervisor 
St. John's 

Feb. 3 

Executive and Employee Compensation 
Halifax 

Feb. 3, 4 

Conducting Effective Meetings 
Halifax 

Feb. 9, 10 

Writing Effective Letters and Reports 
Moncton 

Feb. 10, 11, 12 

Professional Development for Secretaries 
Sydney 

Feb. 11, 12, 13 

Fundamentals of Finance and Accounting 
for Non-Financial Managers 
Moncton 

Feb. 16, 23; Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23 
Fundamentals of Finance and Accounting 
for Non-Financial Managers (evenings) 
Kentville 

Feb. 16, 17 

Industrial Relations: Principles in Practice 
Halifax 

Feb. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Paperwork Simplification and 
Procedures Improvement 
St. John's 

Feb. 18, 25; Mar. 4 
Constructive Discipline (evenings) 
Port Hawkesbury 

Feb. 20, 27; March 6, 13 (mornings) 
Stepping Up to Supervisor 
Halifax 
Feb. 24, 25 

Managing Management Time 
St. John's 

Feb. 24, 25 

Inventory Management 
Moncton 

Feb. 26, 27 
Interviewing Skills 
Corner Brook 


For more information, please 
contact: Carol Connor at 

the: 



atlantic region 

management 
training centre 


1340 Barrington Street, P.O. Box 1000, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2X4 
(902)429-8300(231, 120, 122) 
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Card. No. 

...Ill 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I I 

Expiry Date 

_1_ 

Signature 


Address 


Prov. Code 


1 □ I enclose $ 1.00 for your 

X catalogue {free with order). 

I LeeWley 


During 
the 
long 
winter 


Send 
To_ 


build a 
canoe 


....or 
decoys 

.. .or a 
fine pair of 
snowshoes. 


At Lee Valley, 
we carry 
Canada’s finest 
selection of hand tools 
and accessories for such projects 
. .like this complete sharpening kit 
with a soft and hard 
Arkansas stone 
and honing oil. 


For these 
items 
or for our 
100 page 
colour 
catalogue 
of fine hand tools, 
mail this coupon to: 

r* 0 Lee Valley Tools Ltd. y 

Dept. R, 857 Boyd Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 2C9 

Please send me: 

QThe Stripper’s Guide Q Wild Fowl Decoys 
$10.95 to Canoe $ 7.50 
Building 

| | Building Showshoes I 1 Knife Sharpening 

$9.95 $12.95 Kit 

| 1 1 have enclosed a cheque/money order 
for the total amount plus $1.50 each item 
for shipping and handling. 

Please charge my 

1 I Visa O Master Charge AmEx 



Book Column 


In search of the 
Highland heart 


Silver Donald Cameron went 
searching for his heritage and 
found, even after a generation of 
TV and tourism, that it still lives. 
In Inverness and in books 

P assing through Port Hawkesbury, 
Cape Breton, is like crossing a 
European border. To the east is 
Richmond County: French, peppery, 
petite, voluble and volatile. To the 
west is Inverness: Highland, shy, rough, 
loyal, reserved. And I am a deracinated 
Scot who fetched up in Richmond 
County nine years ago: Petite, shy, 
voluble, loyal. 

What is a Highland Scot, anyway? 
A barbarian sheep rustler in skirts, 
muttering a primitive language? A 
genteel mountain stew of Burns Night, 
haggis and Harry Lauder? It’s hard to 
know. Last summer I found myself in 
Inverness County, trying to figure it 
out. I talked with farmers, fiddlers and 
fishermen, poked around the archives 
and the public records, consulted histo¬ 
ries and newspaper clippings. I also 
read three really useful books. Pub¬ 
lished over a period of 25 years, they 
seem to reveal a pattern, and a people. 

The earliest is Neil MacNeil’s The 
Highland Heart in Nova Scotia , first 
published in 1948 (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) and available in paperback 
(Formac Publishing, 1980). It consists 
of a veteran newspaperman’s reminis¬ 
cences of a boyhood spent partly on 
the Washabuckt shore of the Bras d’Or 
lakes. Despite its rather florid manner, 
The Highland Heart gives a vivid 
description of the life and society of 
the Washabuckt’s Highland people— 
the silly feuds, the practical jokes, the 
way people took care of their own. In 
passing, it also reveals the arrogance of 
the MacNeils, perhaps the proudest of 
the clans; in his island stronghold of 
Barra, in the Hebrides, the chief would 
finish his meal and then dispatch a 
clansman to announce to the winds 
that the lesser princes of the world 
could now eat: The MacNeil had 
finished his supper. 1 know MacNeils 
who take much the same attitude today. 

A much more systematic book is 
Charles W. Dunn’s Highland Settler: 
A Portrait of the Scottish Gael in 


Nova Scotia (University of Toronto 
Press, 1953, reprinted 1968). Dunn 
was a professor at the University of 
Toronto who spent the summer of 
1941, and the winter of 1942-43, living 
and working among the Nova Scotia 
Scots, chiefly in Cape Breton. Dunn is 
a scholar, but he feels free to experience 
emotions, express attitudes and 
attempt clear, evocative English prose. 
The result is a richly human book, full 
of quotations from Gaelic verse, wry 
opinions from country people, super¬ 
stitions and historical oddities. 

Beyond the A tlantic Roar: A Study 
of the Nova Scotia Scots (McClelland 
& Stewart, 1974), by D. Campbell and 
R.A. MacLean, is technically a much 
more informative book. A collabora¬ 
tion between a sociologist and a histo¬ 
rian, it is packed with facts, graphs and 
data; it is also 20 years newer than 
Dunn’s book, and it aims to be com¬ 
prehensive. But Campbell and Mac- 
Lean are sometimes sloppy—the bib¬ 
liography gives the titles of both Dunn’s 
book and MacNeil’s incorrectly—and 
when they essay a colorful description, 
the results are sometimes bizarre. In 
the once-settled district of Keppoch, 
they tell us, “the heavy stillness is 
disturbed only by the screams of skiers 
and the slurp of snowmobiles.” And, 
no doubt, by the unmuffled exhausts 
of porcupines and the laughter of 
rabbits. 

The Highland immigrant who 
emerges from all this is a paradox. His 
neighbors condemn him for ignorance, 
slovenliness and sloth; he regards his 
neighbors as spiritual midgets obsessed 
with money. He is a sexual extremist: 
One man has 24 children by three 
wives and another has five sons, none 
of whom marry. He may be fanatically 
devout, but he knows a Gaelic proverb 
which says that “many a delightful 
person has been spoiled by religion.” 
He is initially skeptical about formal 
education, but, once committed, he 
excels at it. 

Accustomed to a feudal society, he 
is slavishly loyal to his kin and his 
leaders, but he has what Dunn calls “a 
deeply rooted belief in the rights and 
worth of the individual,” which helps 
explain how a Gaelic-speaking small- 
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Atlantic Canada's 

Meeting Centre 

Halifax International 

AI RPORT HOTE L 

24 Hour Courtesy 
Limousine Service 
3 Minutes from Airport 

To make arrangements 
for your regional meeting, 
call Peter Murphy, 


(902) 861-1860 or 
Telex 019 22815 



AIRPORT HOTEL HALIFAX 


117 Well appointed rooms, 1 5 minutes from 
Metro Indoor & outdoor pool & sauna 
Piano Bar Lounge, Dining Room, Coffee Shop 

Tel: (902)861-1860 Telex 019 2281 


_ / 



enjoy 
perfection 


K&D TAXIDERMY SUPPLY HOUSE 


CANADA’S LARGEST TAXIDERMY SUPPLY SPECIALISTS PROVIDING 
A COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES FOR AMATEUR & PROFESSIONAL 


Dear Taxidermists: 

Our new catalogue No. 12 has been reorganized 
from cover to cover with your convenience 
foremost in mind and is now available at $2.50. 
The separate price booklet is specially compiled 
for handy reference. All taxidermy components 
that we manufacture and distribute (catalogue 
No. 12) are of the highest quality. Included are a 
complete line of plastic forms, jaw and tongue 
assemblies, paper lifesize forms, wood plaques, 
to mention only a few. 

To receive your catalogue send $2.50 to the 
address below. We hope that you enjoy reading 
about and using our products and services. 


K&D SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

By practising and carefully following the illustra¬ 
tions in the comfort of your own home, you can 
start doing taxidermy with your very first lesson. 
Upon completion of three of the five lessons, 
send us photographs showing your best work. 
The photographs should include a specimen 
from each of the three lessons. Our professional 
staff will be pleased to evaluate your progress. 
When you have completed three lessons and have 
achieved an acceptable level of success, we will 
award you our special diploma. Diploma course 
(5 lessons) $25.00. 


K&D TAXIDERMY SUPPLY HOUSE, 1380 NOTRE DAME AVE., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA R3E 0P7 (204) 774-0257 


From 

Prince Edward Island 
VESEY’S 

Vegetable and Flower 
Seed Catalogue 
Featuring specially 
selected, early maturing 
varieties that are well 
suited to our short season 
in the Atlantic Region. 



VESEY’S 

SEEDS 

LTD. 


York, Prince Edward Island 
Dept. AI, Canada, C0A 1P0 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City or Town_ 

Prov._ Code_ 


Send for your free copy today 



AN 

INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

If you're interested in being an industrialist and 
have an idea to manufacture or assemble there 
is help for you. A new functional incubator mall 
will be completed soon in the modern Amherst 
Industrial Park. For particulars present your 
proposition to the Amherst and Area Industrial 
Commission - Phone (902) 667-2562 or call Nova 
Scotia Department of Development (902) 
597-2273. 

OUR NEW INCUBATOR MALL IS DESIGNED 
TO "HATCH" NEW NOVA SCOTIA INDUS¬ 
TRIES. 

"Amherst" progressing into the ' 80 's 
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STANDARD 

LIFE 


CANADAS 

FIRST 

Serving Canadians 
since 1833 


Book Column 


holder’s son becomes a judge. He loves 
to drink, dance, tell stories, sing songs. 
Dunn says he is “more of an artist than 
a laborer, and it is through the utter¬ 
ances and actions of the artists that we 
can best understand his philosophy of 
life.” He goes on to quote half a dozen 
poets and musicians who maintain 
that their calling is to produce art, not 
pit props and potatoes. 

This Highland culture flourished 
and developed until about 1880, say 
Campbell and MacLean, and then 
gradually declined until the Second 
World War. It has largely disintegrated 
in our own lifetimes. Forty years ago, a 
few old people spoke no English at all; 
today Gaelic is kept alive by organized 
effort. 

And yet Inverness, after a genera¬ 
tion of TV and tourism, is still stub¬ 
bornly Scottish. The accents flow and 
tumble, the music is proud, gay and 
mournful, the dancing feet flicker and 
click. The houses are plain and sparse, 
mere shelters for the body. The Scot’s 
real life is elsewhere, in his mind and 
soul, in his music and his memories. 
These three books tell us how dimin¬ 
ished is the tradition today; but it’s still 
a noble alternative to the world of 
Ronald Reagan, Ronald Hubbard and 
Ronald McDonald. 

Thig crioch air an t-saoghal, ach 
mairidh ceol agus gaol , they liked to 
say. “An end will come to the world, 
but music and love will endure.” A 
people who could cherish a proverb 
like that should be cherished them¬ 
selves. And they are. IS 

Up-coining 

!_■ Atlantic ■ ■ ■ 

|n Insight 

Nancy White: A profile of 
P.E.I.’s prolific civil service 
singer and songwriter 

Jamaica really is much more 
than just a beach...Travel 
to the sun with us in March 

Why can’t Atlantic Canada 
find enough nurses to staff 
its hospitals? What can be 
done about it? In our March 
issue 


Your family comes first. And 
before anyone else, Standard Life 
was the first to provide financial 
security for Canadian families. 


Ask a Standard Life representative 
to help you plan your family’s 
financial future. We’ve been doing 
it for nearly 150 years. 


A 


COMPUTERIZED! 

FOR EXACT 
DESIGN 

Adjust-a-Drape 
means 
DESIGNED 
SYMMETRY 



Blocking/shaping 
in vertical position 

rather than in horizontal 
position, eliminates sagging 
and blocks/shapes draperies 
in their normal hanging 
position. 


Drapery cleaning 
has entered 
the computer age at 


m 

Adjust a-Drape 

Drapery cleaning process 

W 

Guaranteed lengtti Even hemfcnes 


422-7461 

1119 Queen St. 
Halifax. N.S. 




oolex 
Kleaners 
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Calendar 


New Brunswick 


Feb. — Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Chapter Two,” Feb. 7-14, 
Fredericton; Feb. 16, Edmundston; 
Feb. 17, Campbellton; Feb. 18, Dal- 
housie; Feb. 19, Bathurst; Feb. 20, 
Chatham/Newcastle; Feb. 21, 23, 
Moncton; Feb. 24, Sussex; Feb. 25-27, 
Saint John; Feb. 28, St. Stephen 
Feb. — New Brunswick Hawks 
play—Feb. 1, 4, 21, Maine; Feb. 9, 
Nova Scotia; Feb. 11, Rochester; Feb. 
14, Binghamton; Feb. 18, Feb. 22, 
Hershey, The Coliseum, Moncton 
Feb. — Atlantic Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, Feb. 24, Sackville; Feb. 25, 
Moncton; Feb. 26, Saint John; Feb. 
27, Fredericton 

Feb. 1 — Atlantic Parallels: A 
photo exhibit, National Exhibition 
Centre, Fredericton 

Feb. 1 — Moostar Ski Races, 
Silverwood Winter Park, Fredericton 
Feb. 1-21 — John Fox: Recent 
paintings, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville 

Feb. 1-26— Human Gods of China: 
Chinese Religious Art, Mount Allison 
University, Sackville 

Feb. 1-28 — Moncton Litho: Litho¬ 
graphs, Galerie d’art, Universite de 
Moncton 

Feb. 2-21 — Ikons and paintings 
by Edna Hebert, Galerie Restigouche, 
Campbellton 

Feb. 3-15 — Men’s N.B. Legion 
Open Spiel, Oromocto Curling Club, 
Oromocto 

Feb. 3-27 — N.B. Art Rentals, 
Sales and Service Exhibition, City 
Hall, Saint John 

Feb. 4-March 1 — Miller Brittain: 
Paintings, Galerie d’art, Universite de 
Moncton 

Feb. 4-March 3 — Theatre Popu¬ 
late d’Acadie presents “Bernadette et 
Juliette,” Caraquet 

Feb. 5-March 1 — Peter Downing: 
Sculptures, National Exhibition Cen¬ 
tre, Fredericton 

Feb. 12-15 — Slow Pokes Old 
Timers Hockey Tournament, The Coli¬ 
seum, Moncton 

Feb. 15-22 — Junior Men’s Pepsi 
Cola Championship, Riverside Curling 
Club, Saint John 

Feb. 22—La Grande Randonne, 
(cross-country skiing) from Paquetville 
to Caraquet 


Nova Scotia 


Feb. — Atlantic Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, Feb. 2,3, Halifax; Feb. 4, New 
Glasgow; Feb. 5, Sydney 


The National Ballet School 


1981 Auditions 


416-964-3780 


Application 
Deadlines: 

WESTERN 
CANADA 
including Thunder 
Bay, Sault Ste. 

Marie & Sudbury 

January 30/81 _ 

SOUTHEASTERN 
ONTARIO & 
QUEBEC 

February 13/81 

EASTERN 

CANADA 

March 6/81 _ 

SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 
March 26/81 




A residential and day school 
offering a uniquely balanced 
Ballet/Academic Program for 
boys and girls (Grades 5-12) 
whose dream is to dance. 
Auditions held in 27 
cities across Canada 
for talented children 
seriously interested in 
professional ballet 
training. Grade 5 students 
do not require any previous 
training. Financial assistance 
is available. 

The National Ballet School is the 
finest school of its kind in North 
America. For information contact: 
The Registrar, The National 
Ballet School, 105 Maitland St., 
Toronto M4Y 1E4 


DRESDEN ARMS 
MOTOR HOTEL 

“THE FINEST LITTLE HOTEL IN TOWN 

INVITES YOU TO ENJOY 

FAMILY WEEKENDS 

Check in Friday - out Sunday 
Check in Saturday - out Monday 
THAT’S THREE DAYS & TWO NIGHTS 
FOR rQ qr PER COUPLE 
ONLY (plus tax) 

With no charge for children 
under 12 in the same room. 


You’ll Enjoy 

- Heated Indoor Pool 

- Color Cable TV 

- Licensed Dining Room 
and Lounge 

422-1625 

RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 

The Dresden Arms 
5530 Artillery Place 
Halifax, N.S. 

These rates apply only till April 30, 1981 
and do not apply to group bookings. 



THE 
CPAFISMANS 
AM (SUPPLY 
LTD. 

importers 
^distributers 
cfsupplies 

Jewelry 

Watchmaking 

Lapidary 

Weaving 

(Spinning 

Dyring 

1887 Granville (Street 
Halifax (902)423-9311 
Promenade, 
Historic Properties 

Nova Scotia B3J2V9 
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Halifax’s Seafood Restaurant 



Extraordinary Seafood 

Gracious dining, attentive service, 
in an elegant setting. 


(902)423 6818 




A V c h\mnUi 

Dining Hoorn 4 loung* 

1 30 St Peter's Road.. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I 

Featuring fresh, Island Seafood. Prime Western 
Steaks. Chicken Kiev, and other gourmet cuisine 
Recommended in 'Where to Eat in Canada 
Member of Famous Restaurants International 
Luncheon Mon to Fn Noon - 2 30 pm Dinner 
Mon. to Sat 5:30 - 10:30 pm 

Reservations are suggested. 894-7232 


Calendar 


Feb. — Nova Scotia Voyageurs 
play—Feb. 3, 6, 22, Maine; Feb. 13, 
Rochester; Feb. 15, Binghamton; Feb. 
17, New Brunswick; Feb. 20, Hershey 
Feb. 1 — 1981 Canadian Figure 
Skating Championships, Metro Cen¬ 
tre, Halifax 

Feb. 1-4 — Neptune Theatre pre¬ 
sents “Night of the Iguana,” Halifax 
Feb. 1-8 — Six from Halifax: 
Works by six Halifax artists, Dalhousie 
Art Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 1-15 — Charles MacDonald: 
Paintings, sculptures and hooked mats 
in retrospective, Liverpool 

Feb. 1-16 — Rada Greg: Primitive 
paintings, St. Francis Xavier Univer¬ 
sity, Antigonish 

Feb. 1-18 — Nova Scotia Collects: 
Mexican Masks, Art Gallery of N.S., 
Halifax 

Feb. 1-March 1 — Aspects of 19th 
and 20th-century European Art (Part 
II): Camille Pissarro, Dalhousie Art 
Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 5 — Vincent Van Gogh and 
the Birth of Cloisonism: A lecture, 
Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 6-March 8 — The War Draw¬ 
ings of Alex Colville, Mount Saint 
Vincent University Art Gallery, Halifax 
Feb. 6-March 8 — Contemporary 
Inuit Sculpture: Ten major artists. 
Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 12-March 8 — 27th Annual 
Students, Staff and Alumni Exhibition, 
Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 16-March 16—“Contributing 
Factors”: Urban landscape photo¬ 
graphs by Sandy Macintosh, St. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier University, Antigonish 
Feb. 19 — Conference Board in 
Canada presents “Atlantic Outlook”: 
Short-term prospects for the region. 
Hotel Nova Scotian, Halifax 

Feb. 21-March 23 — Manga: 
Idealist paintings of 18th and 19th- 
century Japan, Art Gallery of N.S., 
Halifax 

Feb. 22 — N.S. Marathon Ski 
Tour, Wentworth 


Prince Edward Island 


Feb. 1-22 — Patrick Landsley: 
Drawings and Collages, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 
Feb. 4-March 1 —Canadian Draw¬ 
ings and Watercolors from the Per¬ 
manent Collection, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery 

Feb. 12-March 15 — An Exhibit of 
Contemporary Photographs in Prince 
Edward Island, Confederation Centre 
Art Gallery 

Feb. 21 — P.E.I. Symphony, Con¬ 


federation Centre 

Feb. 22 — The Musicians’ Gallery 
presents pianist Suzanne Chapin, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 

Feb. 25-March 22 — Metamor¬ 
phosis: Memories, dreams and reflec¬ 
tions by Florence Vale, Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 


Newfoundland 


Feb. 1-March 16 — Dorset Art 
Exhibition, Newfoundland Museum, 
St. John’s 

Feb. 1-3 — Carleton Showband, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 
Feb. 2 — La Chandeleur, Cape St. 
George 

Feb. 5-March 15 — Henry Hinton: 
Photos of China at the turn of the 
century, Newfoundland Museum, St. 
John’s 

Feb. 6-8 — Nfld. Provincial Figure 
Skating Championships, Stephenville 
Feb. 7 — Syenite Cross-country 
Ski Invitational, Clarenville 

Feb. 11-14 — Noah: A stage pro¬ 
duction of the famous voyage, Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Feb. 11-15 — Rotary Musical Fes¬ 
tival, Stephenville 

Feb. 14 — Dhoon Lodge Cross¬ 
country Ski Invitational, Stephenville 
Feb. 15-March 13 — Nancy 
Stevens: Halifax realist painter, Arts 
and Culture Centre, Stephenville 
Feb. 20-March 1 — Winter Carni¬ 
val, Corner Brook 

Feb. 21 — Canadian Ladies Na¬ 
tional Curling Championships, St. 
John’s 

Feb. 21 — Nancy Green Ski Cham¬ 
pionships, Marble Mountain, Corner 
Brook 

Feb. 27-March 1 — 27th Bowater 
Curling Bonspiel, Corner Brook 
Feb. 28 — Lief the Lucky Cross¬ 
country Ski Tour, Corner Brook 
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Marketplace 

BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT CANADIAN BOOKS. History, 
Biography, Literature, Travel. Catalogues 
Free. John B. Wray, Box 685, Alliston, Ontario 
LOM 1 AO. (705)435-7255 

FREE CATALOGUE, 100 Maritime/Nova Sco¬ 
tian Books. Yagar Book Services, Box 99P, 
Musquodoboit Harbour, N.S. B0J 2L0 

OUT-OF-PRINT Canadian books. Free cata¬ 
logues. P.J. FitzPatrick, RR # 4, Fredericton, 
N.B. E3B4X5 

LITTLE LOUIS AND THE GIANT K.C. by 
John Edward Belliveau. "An epic clash be¬ 
tween potitical power and industrial might. 
And it all happened, right here, a mere 
twenty years ago." Published in Nova Scotia 
by Lancelot Press. Only $4.95 at your local 
bookstore or write Lancelot Press Ltd., Box 
425, Hantsport, N.S. BOP IPO 

GENERAL 

HOUSE FOR RENT BY THE WEEK IN THE 
BAHAMAS. Michael Higgins, 2043 Tower 
Road, Halifax, N.S. (902) 429-8144 or 
423-2016 

EVERYTHING FOR THE AMATEUR WINE/ 
BEER MAKER. Competitive prices, recipes, 
catalog $1.00. The Spigot, Box 50, Cam¬ 
bridge, N.S. BOP 1 GO 

FLY FISHERMEN: Our new catalogue features 
graphite fly rods for as low as $69.95. The 
best of Fenwick, Cortland, Berkley, Shake¬ 
speare, Columbia, and Diawa. Send 250 for 
your copy. Baird's Snow Country, Box 221, 
Clementsvale, N.S. BOA 1 G0(902)467-3626 

NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, from X-rayed, 
championship parents. Vaccinated, tattooed, 
CKC registered. G.H. Colburn, RR # 2, Marian 
Bridge, N.S. BOA 1 PO (902) 564-8090 

WRITERS 

AGENT-PRODUCER in Atlantic Canada seeks 
finished scriptsfor potential STAGE, FILM or 
RADIO production. Please prepay return 
postage. Write: 2060 Quingate PI., # 303, 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 4P7 

FOR SALE 

TYPE COMPOSER FOR SALE We've out¬ 
grown our type composer after two years. 
This IBM composer can make typing high 
quality, camera-ready copy easier and more 
productive; 8,000 character memory plus 
mag-card job storage. Features allow format 
changes, text revisions, runarounds, auto¬ 
matic centring. Complete with composer, 
card console and 44 fonts. Contact Peter 
Belliveau at Atlantic Insight, Halifax for 
further details. 



Let me show you a 
new and better way 
to learn to 

speak French' 


You've often wished you could speak 
French well. Maybe to have more fun on a 
vacation in Quebec, Europe or some exotic 
French-speaking island. Perhaps to 
acquire a skill that will give you a leg up 
the career ladder. But you've always 
thought it was too difficult for you to master 
the language. 

Well, now with my new contemporary 




'method, you can be well on your way to 
speaking fluent, confident French in as 
little as 90 days. And it will take less time, 
less will-power than you dreamed 
possible. No classroom ordeal — learn at 
your own pace... in your own place. You'll 
actually enjoy learning — because it's 
modern, relevant, even entertaining! And it 
was written especially for Canadians. 


FREE 


sample lesson cassette 



Mail this coupon to me‘today for actual sample 
lessons of my new home-study French program for 
Canadians. Do it now — there's no obligation. 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms_ ■ 

Address_Apt- 

City_=_Prov_ 

Postal Code_Phone (_)_ 

Age (if under 18) _ 


AI-l 



Clip and mail today to: 

Campion Language Studies 

401 Bay Street, Suite 2404, Toronto, Ontario M5H 2Y4 


Only $1.00 per word 
Marketplace Order Form 

To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace, 

6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia, B3H 1Z4 (902) 423-7365 

My ad is. words (10 words minimum. Name, address. $5.00 flat 

rate. Please run.times. Total Cost $.(Must be included 

with order.) Copy deadline six weeks prior to month of issue. 

Inquire about special rates for display. 

COPY (Please type or print clearly) . 


Name . 
Address 


Telephone . 

I agree to offer a money-back guarantee respecting goods 
or services offered above. 

Your ad could reach 200,000 readers. 
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Ray Guy’s column 


The perilous art of 
"humphing” for the cameras 


An aging relative thought he was in a porno movie. His kids wonder 
when he 7 /get shot like J.R. It isn't easy being a television star 


A quick call to Cary Grant or Elwy 
Yost might have saved me worlds 
of grief. But oh no. When the 
chance came for me to stick my face on 
the public screen I sprang for it like a 
starving trout to the fly. I can now 
compare notes with Messrs. Grant and 
Yost about the pain of the hook. 

Here’s therapy, I thought. Here’s 
joining the Toastmasters or Dale 
Carnegie and getting paid for it. For 
one so skittish about public speaking 
as to break out in hives from talking to 
his mother on the telephone, it seemed 
like the best cold-turkey cure for bash¬ 
fulness on the horizon. 

“All you’ll have to do,” they assured 
me, “is pull a few faces and say 
‘Humph!’ on request. Oh, yes, and 
never glance directly at the camera 
when its little red light is lit.” Since this 
is pretty much what 1 do around the 
house anyway, lit or unlit, 1 said what 
the hell. Why not? Sure thing, I’d trot 
along and make out to be the star 
boarder, Jack, on a CBC series about a 
fictional St. John’s boarding house. 

That was three or so years back. 
During the first year, this making of 
faces was a thing of exquisite agony, 
the second, one of affecting a pleasant 
boredom with the whole business and, 
after that, it was largely a matter of 
being snuck up on and kidney-punched 
by nasty little boys in drug stores. 

In early days they had the devil’s 
own job of it getting me to say even 
“Humph!” on cue. I would say, “Eh? 
Oh. Yes. ‘Humph!’ How’s that?” and 
there’d be agonized screeches from the 
chaps hunched over the Star Trekky 
console. I practised “humphing” dur¬ 
ing every waking hour around the 
house and while looking in the rear 
view mirror in the car. There’s no 
better method of collecting rude ges¬ 
tures and coarse threats than driving 
around St. John’s while scowling and 
saying “Humph!” Even a day’s um¬ 
brage, thus collected, would demor¬ 
alize the Ayatollah. 

Waiting around to “humph” for 
the camera was torture. My bowels 
churned, my forehead perspired and 
quease was my constant companion. 


Self-hypnosis, gin, acupuncture— 
nothing helped. Small wonder that 
some of my fellow artistes muttered 
about bread-snatching rank amateurs 
until I had to pin my ACTRA card to 
my lapel. It wasn’t one of them, I’m 
sure, who told an aging relative of 
mine that what I was doing in there in 
“Sin John’s” (which is how all good 
baymen see and pronounce it) was 
“humphing” in front of a camera. Poor 
soul, she got the impression that I was 
involved in a porno movie being made, 
for some strange reason, aboard the 
defunct Newfie Bullet. Before long 
comes a phone call from mother. But 
she really knew, in her heart, that I had 
neither the dignity nor the figure for 
such an undertaking. 

By the second year I was well over 
the hump. Whole sentences and even 
short paragraphs held no terrors for 
me. Indeed, I suppose the pendulum 
swung violently the other way. To be 
frank, I took to flouncing. For one 
episode, Gordon Pinsent appeared at 
the door of our TV boarding house. I 
found it hard thereafter not to begin a 
conversation by saying, “Gordie, as we 
call him, was telling me the other 
day...” I spoke of “my producer” and 
“my director” and was loud in the 
picking of nits from All in the Family 
and the national news...technical stuff 
that escapes the laity. 

“Make way, make way,” one’s 
spouse would cry in a desperate attempt 
to keep one humble. “Here comes the 
multimedia star, home for his sardine 
sandwiches. Lock naughty pussy down 
in the cellar so’s she won’t spoil Mr. 
Dressup’s lunch.” Even the kiddies 
tried to help. Whenever the program 
came on I’d roust them out of their 
cots and line them up in front of the 
TV like sparrows on a clothesline. But 
they’d fidget and whimper for a switch 
to Knowlton Nash or Mister Bill. 

Mr. Pinsent himself told the cau¬ 
tionary tale of how he was once flung 
up against the wall of an Ottawa 
supermarket and ordered not to move 
by a fellow who then dashed off to 
fetch his wife. “There you are, Gert,” 
he said. “It’s him. It’s him. I told you I 



had him.” “Naaaaaa,” says Gert. 
“Naaaaa. He don’t look one bit the 
same as he do on television.” “Well, 
thanks anyway,” said hubby as they 
strolled away disappointedly. 

By the third year of being “on the 
set” as we call it, I’d lost some of this 
theatrical verve and dash and regained 
some of that Uriah Heepishness which 
had made me such a social success in 
the days before TV discovered me. But 
by then, juvenile delinquents had 
started to kidney-punch me and run. 
Taxi drivers talked baby talk about the 
merits of comic books. Restaurant 
waiters made loud jokes about board¬ 
ing house hash. 

TV lays you completely open. I’ve 
had my mug in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines for 15 years or so, but you can 
generally bribe still photographers to 
skew your phisog this way or that to 
disguise your natural beauty. (See 
above.) I was safe even at the most 
rabid Smallwood rallies. 

Shove your face on television once 
and the feline is out of the sack forever. 
Add to it the fact that this boarding 
house Jacky is not a jolly person. He 
kicks at dogs, says “Humph!”, reads 
comic books and would lay a fire with 
Tiny Tim’s crutches. The oldest child 
keeps asking me when I’m going to get 
shot like “that nasthy rotting creep on 
Dallath. ” I tell her not until daddy gets 
paid as much as he does. Her little face 
drops a kilometre. 

So being an artiste does have its 
drawbacks. Just ask Grant, Yost, or 
Guy. They’ll tell you there are times 
they wish they’d taken up broccoli 
farming or magazine editing. 


Feedback 


Not in our church 

Ray Guy’s account in his November 
column {Let's Hear It for St. John's 
Taverns) about the late night revelry of 
a former Newfoundland premier and 
some of his ministers being brought to 
an early Good Friday conclusion in 
our Basilica-Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist is a little hard to believe since 
mass is never celebrated on Good 
Friday. 

Father Gordon Walsh 
Long Harbour, Nfld. 
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CRAVEN “A” (§pecialcM/d 

CRAVEN "A" The First Family of Mildness. 






New 

100's 

too! 


OF T He 


The Original 
is the Finest 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked-avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette- 100’s: “Tar” 9 mg. Nic. 0.9 mg. King Size and Regular: “Tar” 4 mg. Nic. 0.4 mg. 







Initial impressions are lasting 
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Seagram $ V.O. 

Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. Only V.O. isV.O 


